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“My Bosom Fnend ”’’— 


ONE MAN CALLED HIs WATCH 





And a Good Watch 
is a Real Friend 


Such watches as will become true 
“bosom friends” are the watches sold 
in the Wanamaker Jewelry Store. 

These are watches you may de- 
pend upon—watches which will tick 
off the precious minutes as they fly— 
not too hurriedly, nor yet tardily, but 
in time, and on time. 


Men’s Watches 


Prices Subject to Change Without Notice 
M-800. Howard watch, 12 size— 
14-kt. gold cases . . $55 
M-801. Waltham watch, 12 size— 
14-kt. gold cases . $21 to $120 
Gold-filled cases . $12to $55 
M-802. Elgin watch, 12 size— 
14-kt. gold cases . $27 to $65 
Gold-filled cases . $12to $50 
M-803. Howard watch, 12 and 
16 sizes— 
14-kt. gold cases . $55 to $125 
Gold-filled cases . $40to $90 


Descriptive booklet mailed on request 





Jewelry Store 
CHESTNUT AND THIRTEENTH STREETS 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 
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Fiction 


Bigamist, The. By F. E. Mills Young. 


John Lane Company. $1.35. 
Miss Mills Young knows South Africa 
as few authors know it outside of Cynthia 


Stockley, perhaps. She has set her pres- | 
ent tale against a South African back- | 


ground, the theme of the story being a 


wife’s attitude to her husband after she | 


has found him to be guilty of an act of 
wrong-doing that intimately involves 
herself. It is a rather strong story, but 
a somewhat unpleasing situation. 


Herbert Swope 
Author of “Inside the German Empire™ 


Career of Katherine Bush, The. By 
Elinor Glyn. D. Appleton & Co. 


Katherine Bush is an excellently por- 
trayed piece of feminine aggression, level- 
headedness and success. Katherine plan- 
ned her life along the lines of a set pur- 
pose and she never departed from her 
plan. Characteristically she went to 
Paris for three days with Lord Algy as 
his mistress, then gave him up, even 
when he wanted to marry her. She left 
the money-lenders for whom she worked 
to be private secretary to a noblewom- 
an; she used her employer’s favorite 
nephew as a means by way of which to 
“learn the ropes” among the best peo- 
ple, and in the end she marries a Duke, 
who loves her and wants her to be his 
wife in spite of her episode with Lord 
Algy. It is a clever book, full of polite 
cynicisms and an affected disregard for 
moral conventions. 


Important New Century Publications 


INSIDE THE 
GERMAN EMPIRE 


IN THE THIRD YEAR OF THE WAR 


With a Foreword by James W. Gerard, American Ambassador to Germany 


By HERBERT BAYARD SWOPE 


The prospects for peace, by a keen observer with extraordinary opportunities 
for observation, who has spent months in Germany. A fascinating portrayal of 
the inner workings of the most marvelously organized society in the world. Con- 
tains lessons of tremendous value to America—lessons both of what to do and 
what not to do. A light on the politics and the diplomacy of Germany, and on 
the probability of her liberalization after the war. 


‘*The facts and impressions contained in this book, gathered first-hand by the author, 
whose friendship I value and whose professional equipment I admire, form an important 
contribution to contemporaneous history and possess a referential value for the future. 
No subject to-day is more vital or worthier of serious attention."’ 


JAMES W. GERARD 
American Ambassador to the German Empire. 


16 Illustrations. Price, $2.00 net 


WHY MEN FIGHT 
A Method of Abolishing the International Duel 


By BERTRAND RUSSELL 


A work of great and timely importance by the famous English philosopher. Mr 
Russell argues that the only way to prevent war is to bring against it counter-impulses not 
less ardent and instinctive but in line with life’s creative and purposive tendencies. A book 
notable for its warm democratic spirit, its religious aim, its accessibility and charm of style, 
and its thrilling psychological realism. 


Price, $1.50 net 


SUCCEEDING WITH WHAT YOU HAVE 
By CHARLES M. SCHWAB 


In which the famous steel magnate reveals the secret of his success and describes the 
inner workings of the Bethlehem plant. Mr. Schwab believes there is more opportunity 
in America than ever before and tells some spectacular stories af his own pe oe my in this 
connection. Also, he swaps yarns about Mr. Carnegie, describes his profit-sharing system, 
and discusses the merits and demerits of a college education in business. 


Frontispiece portrait. Price, 50 cents net 


Three Continuing Fiction Favorites 


COME OUT OF THE KITCHEN! 
By ALICE DUER MILLER 


A modern romance with an unusually fresh plot, which, like ‘‘Daddy-Long-Legs,” 
is capturing the country both as a novel and as a play. 


“A positive joy.’’—Philadelphia Press. 
“Gay, lively comedy.’"—New York Times. 
*“‘Will dispel the worst case of the blues.’’—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 
“A rainbow charm.’’—Chicago Herald. 
Illustrated by Paul Meylan. Price, $1.25 net 


KILDARES OF STORM 
By ELEANOR MERCEIN KELLY 


A swiftly moving, dramatic story of modern Kentucky. Narrates the intertwined 
love-stories of a magnificent mother and her two contrasted and fascinating daughters. 
Has no relation whatever to the customary Kentucky ‘‘moonshine’’ fiction. 


*“‘Eminently worthy of the attention of lovers of good, strong, full-grown American 
fiction.""—New York Tribune. 


Frontispiece. Price, $1.40 net 


A COUNTRY CHRONICLE 
By GRANT SHOWERMAN 


A unique contribution to our literature; a living picture of American farm life as seen 
through the eyes of a boy of ten. 


**You’ve lived things like it, but you haven’t read anything like it. ... 
book affects one much like eating a red autumn apple.’’—Chicago Tribune. 


33 Illustrations by George Wright. Price, $1.50 net 


To read the 


THE CENTURY CO. 
353 FOURTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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Castle Builder, The. By Etta Merrick | 
Graves. Sherman, French & Co. 

A romance of unusual charm and at- 
mosphere. 


Secret Trails, The. By Charles G. D. 
Roberts. The Macmillan Company. $1.35. 

New stories by the master writer of 
animal tales. Mr. Roberts has the fac- 
ulty of giving all subjects new life and 
in a time when the animal story is not 
so popular he continues to command a 
large audience. 


Shifting Spell, The. By Leslie Prob- 
lyn. Duffield & Co. $1.35. 

The English country house of today 
gives a background for this story, with 


a number of adventures played out | 


against the quiet setting. 


There is a | 


touch of mystery and a most entertain- | 


ing array of characters. 


World, the Church and the Devil, The. 
By John Archibald Morison. Richard G. 
Badger. $1.25. 


A story of adventure on the one side | 
and of the daily life of a Scotch com- | 


munity in Canada on the other. 

The author never loses sight of the 
humorous side of life and is an artist in 
detail whose wide experience and close 
observation has enabled him to present 
with telling effect the striking charac- 
ters which appear in the course of the 
tale. It is a briskly moving and inter- 
esting story in which Chicago and Glas- 
gow and New Mexico, too, each make 
some contribution to these chapters of 
enthralling interest which grip the at- 
tention from beginning to end. 


Biography and History 

Counts of Gruyere, The. By Mrs. 
Reginald de Koven. Duffield & Co. $2.00. 

The picturesque little Swiss town is 
here given a history through the recount- 
al of events in the lives of its Counts. 
This reads as pleasantly as romance, and 
opens up a new historic field, up to this 
time largely inaccessible to the general 
reader. 

The book is exquisitely made, with 
touches of decoration in keeping with 
the spirit of its contents. 


Famous Four-Footed Friends. By G. 
C. Harvey. Robert M. McBride. $1.50. 

These are stories about dogs and 
horses well-known to history—the horses 
of Alexander the Great, Napoleon and 
General Lee, and the dogs of William 
the Silent, Richard II and Edward VII. 


Heroes of the American Revolution. 
By Oliver Clay. Duffield & Co. $1.25. 

A book of brief stories about men 
who became famous for their brave deeds 
performed in Revolutionary Days. This 
would make a splendid textbook, and will 
please boy readers because of its ap- 








| Contest closes April 1 


PUBLISHED JANUARY 15 


THE BALANCE 
























B 
A The life drama of S. Sydney Tappan, 
Francis R. playwright—How an easy first success nearly 
Bellamy spells failure—How he at last finds himself, 


and what comes of his saving vision of the 


Illastrated b: 
ustrated by balance of society—And how Carrie is 


Arthur Litle leading lady throughout. 
Net $1.35 A novel of broad humanity that intro- 


duces a new American writer. 


THE RUSSIAN 
ADVANCE 


How Russia, when overwhelmingly de- 
feated according to every rule of war, 
launched her great offensive drive. Especial - 


ly the web of human incident on the Russian 
front—amazing, pathetic, amusing. 


WOODCRAFT 





By 
Stanley Washburn 
Foreign Correspondent of 
the London Times 
Illastrated 
Net $1.25 














By MANUALS 
Ernest Thompson For Boys—Sports, contests and wood- 
Seton craft lore appealing especially to boys. 

Author of For Girls—Gives special attention to 


“Wild Animal Ways,” 


etc. 


Each Net 50c. 


games, songs and dances, and other things 
of interest to girls. 


Take the young people as they are and 
lead them through natural development to 
the finest type of character. 













BUSINESS BOOKS 
OF VISION 


AWAKENING OF BUSINESS 


Written for the purpose of bettering business condi- 
tions, and of working out sound methods of co-operation 


By 
Edward N. 
Harley 


Chairman of the Federal 
Trade Commission 


Net $2.00 between business men and federal authorities. 
By BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, PRINTER 

““T, Benjamin Franklin, Printer.’’ So reads Franklin's 

J. Clyde Oswald will, yet this is the first volume that treats of the part he 

= Editor of é = played in the development of the Graphic Arts: Printing, 

The American Printer Publishing, Advertising, Ink and Type Working, and 
Engravin 
Net $2.00 — 


MARTA OF guacEserUt. STOREKEEP- 
NG, by W. R. Hotchki 


New i edition. 


EIGHT OF LAST 
SEASON’S BEST 


THE HEART OF RACHAEL, by Kathleen Norris 
Illustrated. Net $1.35 

THE GRIZZLY KING, by James Oliver Curwood U 
Illustrated. Net $1.25 


PENROD AND SAM, by Booth Tarkington 3 
Mlustrated. Net $1.35 cloth; Net $1.75 leather 
THE LEOPARD WOMAN, by Stewart Edward 

White Illustrated. Net $1.35 


O. HENRY BIOGRAPHY, by C. Alphonso Smith 
Boxed. Net $2.50 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, by Emmett J. 


Scott and Lyman Beecher Stowe 


Net $3.00 





Kathleen Norris 
James Oliver 
Curwood 
Booth Tarkington 


Stewart Edward 
White 


C. Alphonso Smith 


Scott and Stowe 


Illustrated. Net $2.00 
Corra Harris ACIRCUIT RIDER’S WIDOW, by Corra Harris 
Illustrated. Net $1.50 

Gene MORNING FACE, by Gene Stratton-Porter 
Stratton-Porter Illustrated. Net $2.00 





DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & COMPANY 


2 When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly 


0 & the best essay on “CASUALS 

OF THE SEA” by William McFee. 

Write to Doubleday, Page & Co., ‘ 
ome Garden City, N.Y., for vesnenes. 
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Mary’s Aunt left her $50,000 
and three tests for men 


Oh, Mary, Be Careful 


By GEORGE WESTON 


7 illustrations, handsome binding and jacket in sealed packet. $1.00 net 


Just a Moment Please! 


Possibly you are married,—suppose before you were you knew that it would cost 
you $50,000. Would you have paid it? If you are not married, but are attractive and 
accomplished and like the good things of life, suppose then someone had said “we will 


pay you $50,000 provided you never marry.” 


Would you take the money, especially 


if you knew a half dozen eligible and handsome men? A word now to the gentlemen, 
— if you, sir, should leave a daughter $50,000 knowing that she will lose every cent if 
she marries, would you advise your daughter to give up that $50,000 for a husband? 
You now have an idea of some of the problems which were placed before Mary Mea- 


cham, whose aunt left her $50,000 and three tests for men. 


Women and men, 


whether married or single, who read and discuss Mary’s decision will recommend the 


book to each other with a chuckle. 


Now Ready 


RINGS 


By GEORGE F. KUNZ, Ph.D., 
A. M., D. Sc. 


There are 290 illustrations in color, dou- 
ble tone and line. The author of “The 
Magic of Jewels and Charms” and “The 
Curious Lore of Precious Stones” gives in 
this new volume all information of import- 
ance in regard to the sentimental, religious 
and mystic significance of finger rings from 
earliest times, together with profuse lore 
concerning the rings of famous men and 
women of past time. Luck or ill luck 
which goes with certain stones or forms of 
circlets, the rings of savage peoples, eccles- 
iastical rings, mottoes, etec., is told in a ro- 
mantic and fascinating manner. It is a 
reference work, authoritative and exhaus- 
tive, a gift book unrivaled. Handsome 
cloth. In a box, $6.50 net. 7 


Winter Journeys in the South 


By JOHN MARTIN HAMMOND. 64 il- 
lustrations. Net, $3.50 


John Martin Hammond loves the South, 
and his book on the winter resorts from 
Sulphur Springs to Palm Beach will make 
the golfer, the automobilist and the tripper 
of every sort begin immediately to pack — 
grip for the kingdoms of bpd south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line. ‘ye can’t Ast 
then enjoy from your mh, chair the fun, 
the beauty and the humanity of the South- 
ern pleasure trails, 


Practical Book ahi Early 
American Arts and Crafts 


By HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN 
and ABBOT McCLURE. 250 illustra- 
tions. Colored frontispiece. Net, $6.00. 
A thoroughly practical book. A fine edi- 

tion for collectors, artists, craftsmen, arch- 

aeologists, libraries, museums and the gen- 
eral reader. The volume is the result of 
great research and a wide knowledge of the 
subject, and will delight all lovers of old 
pewter, silver, wood, needlework, glass, etc., 
ete. This and “The Practical Book of 

Architecture” are latest additions to the 

very popular Practical Book series. 


Practical 
From [rxppincorr] Book ot 
Forward BOOKS Architecture 


By HARRIET DOAN 
PRENTISS. Limp 
leather binding. Net, 
$2.00. 


The public mind is un- 
settled; the individual 
lives a day-to-day exist- 
ence, wrestling with dis- 
ease, mental troubles and 
unsatisfactory i ssues, 
This book outlines a sys- 
tem of psychological re- 
forms that can be follow- 
ed by every man and 
woman. 


FOR SALE AT ALL 
BOOKSTORES 


J. B. Lippincott CoMPANY 
MONTREAL PHILADELPHIA LONDON 





By C. MATLACK 
PRICE. 255  illustra- 
tions. Net, $6.00. 
Not only a book for the 

man or woman who 

wishes to build a home 

(and for whom it is more 

helpful than any work 
reviously published), 
ut a book which tells 

the general reader what 
he needs to know about 
architecture—about the 
buildings he sees in Amer- 


well as private. 


ica or Europe, public as | 





peal to their innate patriotism and love 
of fine deeds. 


Inside the German Empire in the Third 
Year of the War. By Herbert Bayard 
Swope. With a Foreword by James W. 
Gerard, American Ambassador to Ger- 
many. The Century Company. $2.00. 

A record of observations and deduc- 
tions in Germany during the latter 
months of 1916; the work of a trained 
American newspaper man who has just 
returned from the Kaiser’s empire, after 
being accorded during his visit unusual 
opportunities to see and study men and 
affairs. 

Mr. Swope’s book portrays the inner 
workings of the most completely organ- 
ized society in the world. On its pages 
stand out the marvelous foresight, the 
almost perfect unity, the iron discipline, 
which make of seventy millions of men, 
women and children a_ great battling 
force, whose vanguard is the German 
army and navy, but whose strength, 
courage, endurance and confidence spring 
from all the people, irrespective of age, 
position or sex. 

For the first time in history an entire 
empire has been put in a state of siege, 
and how the manifold problems con- 
fronting Germany and her dependent al- 
lies have been met and solved makes an 
epic story Mr. Swope shows that Ger- 
many is today a vast industrial and agri- 
cultural enterprise, whose goal is the 
safety, health and fortunes of its mil- 
lions of employees and directors. War 
is the cause and the justification for the 
many miracles of organization which 
have been performed, but the results and 
effects of the changes wrought will cut 
deep into civilized society, whatever the 
outcome of the military struggle may be. 
Implicit in the book are many tremen- 
dous and valuable lessons for this coun- 
try—lessons both of things to do and 
things not to do. 

Among the subjects discussed are: 
“America Through German Eyes,” “Lib- 
eralizing Germany,” “Barring Spies from 
the Empire,” “Business Behind the Bat- 
tle-line,” “Boelcke, Knight of the Air,” 
“Captive Belgium and Northern France.” 

Mr. Swope adds a series of notes of 
fugitive impressions and random facts 
that help to give the story life, color and 
detail. 

The sixteen illustrations in the book, 
showing the inner circle of men who 
have made Germany what it is today, 
supply, through the faces pictured, and 
evidence corroborative of Mr. Swope’s 
account, and a kind of evidence that 
cannot be put half so effectively in words. 

James W. Gerard, American Ambas- 
sador to Germany, says in the foreword 
to the book: 

“Throughout the world there is, and 
should be, deep interest in the conditions 
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—economic, political, spiritual and mili- 
tary—under which Germany and her al- 
lies are sustaining themselves after more 
than two years of war. 

“The facts and impressions contained 
in this book, gathered first-hand by the 
author, whose friendship I value and 
whose professional equipment I admire, 
form an important contribution to con- 
temporaneous history, and possess a ref- 
erential value for the future. No sub- 
ject today is more vital or worthier of 
serious attention.” 


Nelson’s History of the War. By John 
Buchan. T. Nelson & Sons. 

This is the thirteenth volume on these 
monthly issues. It takes up the position 
at sea, the Fall of Erzerum and the First 
Battle of Verdun. 


Tales of the Great War. By Henry 
Newbolt. Longmans, Green & Co. $1.75. 

Some remarkably strong and _ vivid 
studies of death and heroism drawn from 
experiences in the War. Tales such as 
these will live as a part of permanent 
war literature. 


Tell Me Why Stories About Great Dis- 
coveries. By C. H. Clandy. Robert M. 
McBride. $1.50. 

A history of the development of va- 
rious industries from their beginnings. 


Spell of Scotland, The. By Keith Clark. 
The Page Company. $2.50. 

Another of the fascinating “Spell” 
series. This is Scotland in all its beauty 
from the chapter on “Hame, Hame, 
Hame,” to its study of the Lakes and 
the West Country. The book is wonder- 
fully well and amply illustrated and up- 
holds the high standard set by the earlier 
books in this series. 


Travel 


Travel Sketches. By Grace M. Lev- 
ings. Richard G. Badger. $1.00. 

The next best thing to an extended 
trip abroad is to read a good account of 
one by one who has made it. The au- 
thor traveled leisurely, observing the 
manners and customs of the people, and 
recording her observations and experi- 
ences from day to day. 

Whether viewing the splendors of 
royal places, studying the treasures of 
magnificent art galleries, riding in a 
jerky stolkjaerre over rough Norway 
roads, watching the hurrying droskies in 
the streets of Petrogad, wandering | 
among the mountains of the Tyrol, or 
placidly voyaging in’a flat Dutch canal 
boat, she is always keenly alive to the | 
points of interest and humor. 








Juveniles 


Boy Settler, The. By Edwin L. Sabin. | = 


T. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.00. 


This is a delightfully breezy tale of | 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


H. G. Wells’ New Book 


ITALY, FRANCE AND 
BRITAIN AT WAR 


By H. G. WELLS 


Author of “ Mr. Britling Sees It Through” 


ERE Mr.Wells discusses with an incisive- 
ness and penetrativeness all his own, 
conditions as he has seen them in three 

of the great countries engaged in the European 
War. The book is divided into four main sec- 
tions: I. The Passing of the Effigy, in which 
are reviewed certain changing sentiments as re- 
gards war; II. The War in Italy, taking up 
The Isonzo Front, The Mountain War and 


Behind the Front; III. 


The Western War, and 


IV. How People Think about the War, in which 
are found such topics as Do They Really Think 
at All, The Yielding Pacifist, The Religious 
Revival and The Social Changes in Progress. 


Published February 6th. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 





Oxford University Press American Branch 
35 West 32nd Street, New York 


THE PROVOCATION 
OF FRANCE 


Fifty Years of German Aggression 


By JEAN CHARLEMAGNE BRACQ. Crown 
8vo, cloth, pp. vii+202. Net $1.25 


It contains the text of Bismarck’s confes- 
sion of mutilating the Ems Dispatch, a new 
treatment of the Alsatian question, and a vivid 
account of the real attitude of France toward 
Germany. 


THE RUDIMENTS OF 
CRITICISM 


By E. A. GREENING LAMBORN. Crown 
8vo. cloth, pp. 191. 85c 


A simply written introduction to the study 
of poetry for young students to show them 
what to look for and to prevent them falling 
into the fatal error of reading poetry for the 
substance and not the form of its matter. 


SECOND RUSSIAN 
BOOK 


By NEVILL FORBES. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
PP. £+336. $1.15 


Deals with Russian verbs and is so planned 
that those who wish may begin with this book 
and use the First as a supplement. 


By the same author. 
First Russian Book, 85c. Russian Grammar, $2.00 


THE ORIGIN OF FINGER 
PRINTING 


By SIR N. J. HERSCHEL. Demy 8vo, 
paper, pp, 41, 3 Collotypes and 17 Illustra- 
tions. 50c 


A record of the genesis of the Finger-print 
method of personal identification from its dis- 
covery in Bengal, 1858, by the author till its 
public demonstration there in 1877-8. 


SHAKESPEARE’S 
HANDWRITING 


A Study by SIR E. MAUNDE THOMPSON. 
Crown 4to, paper boards, pp. wii+64. 
Net $4.00 


Has fac-similes in collotype of three folios 
of the Sir Thomas More MSS. and reproduc- 
tions in half-tone of the six Shakespeare sig- 
natures. 


DEMOCRACY AND 
EMPIRE 


By A. E. DUCHESNE. Medium 8vo. cloth, 
pp. 116. 15 Diagrams and Mapa. 85c 


A prize essay on the present conditions and 
future problems of the British Empire, espe- 
cially on the future of India. 
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The Doran Books —February 


SIR OLIVER LODGE 
Or Life and Death 


It was in September, 1913, at a meeting of the British Association in 
Birmingham, that Sir Oliver Lodge startled the world by his famous address 
on “Continuity’—stating his belief in the persistence of personality beyond 
bodily death, and the possibility of communication between the dead and the 
living. With that address Sir Oliver awakened the American public to a more 
than passing interest in a movement which has won some of the most brilliant 
minds of his generation. In this new and important work, Raymond, the great 
British scientist presents a coherent body of carefully-weighed evidence to the 
effect that his son, Raymond Lodge (killed in Flanders a little over a year 
ago) has been ever since, and still is, in personal and intimate communication 
with those whom he knew and loved in terrestrial life. The book is a remark- 
able contribution to the literature of psychical research. Illustrated. Octavo. 


PHILIP GIBBS 
The Battles of the Somme 


Explaining the meaning—and the real progress—of the great British offensive. 
A graphic account of what Philip Gibbs has actually seen, as staff correspond- 
ent on the Somme, since the historic 1st of July, 1916. Octavo. Net $2.00 


LORD NORTHCLIFFE 


A Record of Events and Experiences 


“In this book one of the strong men of England tells what England has done. 
Northcliffe speaks for blame or praise with no uncertain voice. His open-eyed 
comments are presented in a most telling fashion.” New York Times. 













Raymond : 






































Net $3.00. 




















At the War: 














maps, diagrams and plans. 









RECOLLECTIONS OF AN ALIENIST 
By Dr. Allen McLane Hamilton 


“Quite out of the usual run of things printed." 
Portland Oregonian. ‘‘Highl entertaining.” 
Boston Herald. ‘‘Absorbingly interesting."’ 
Philadelphia Ledger. Illustrated. Octavo. 

Net $3.50 


THE JAPANESE CONQUEST OF 
AMERICAN OPINION 


By Montaville Flowers 


An impressive revelation of the forces—open 
and secret—working to create public lopiniou 
in America in favor of the Japanese. Net $1.50 


A WOMAN AND THE WAR 
By the Countess of Warwick 


Piquant and weighty cgieions by a Countess 
who has become a_ leader of democracy 
among the women of England. Net $2.00 


MEN OF LETTERS By Dixon Scott 


Brilliant essays by the young critic whose 
death at Gallipoli was perhaps as great a loss 
to letters as the death of Rupert Brooke. 


Net $2.00 
































SIR ARTHUR CONAN DOYLE 
A HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR—VOLUME ONE. 


The British Campaign in France and Flanders, 1914 


The first volume of a History of the Great War. Not only accurate—precisely 
correct. Conan Doyle has had the genius to separate himself from immediate 
events and attain a true perspective. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 


38 WEST 320d STREET... NEW ¥ORE sy 
Publishers in America for HODDER & STOUGHTON : 
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With portrait. Octavo. Net $2.00 





Other volumes will follow shortly. With 
Octavo. Net $2.00 


LEADERSHIP of THE NEW AMERICA 
Racial and Religious 


By Archibald McClure 


A study of the alien peoples in the United 
States. Their racial characteristics, present 
whereabouts and above all, their leaders. Il- 
lustrations and map. Net $1.25 


THE DARK FOREST 
By Hugh Walpole 


Acclaimed as one of the two great novels 
produced since the outbreak of the European 
war. Seventh printing Net $1.35 


THE LION’S SHARE 


By Arnold Bennett 


Quite distinctly in Mr. Bennett's most at- 
tractive vein—now whimsical, now serious, 
now farcical—always intensely interesting. 

Fourth printing Net $1.50 


THE VERMILION BOX 
By E. V. Lucas 


The confidences of a London letter-box, 
woven into a charming novel, worthy to 
stand beside “Over Bemerton’s” and “Mr 
Ingleside.”’ Net $1.35 


pees 




















a boy who left Kansas City and went to 
the Far West before the Civil War. It 
is a book to inspire boy readers and is 


full of appealing humor and picturesque 
touches. 


Child of the Moat, The. By Ian B. 
Stoughton Holburn. G. Arnold Shaw. 
$1.25. 


This is a book for girls written by an 
Oxford professor. It is a tale of thrills, 
mixed with bits of history and folk-lore, 
and rich in magnificent descriptive pas- 
sages. 

The scenes are laid in the north of 
England in the sixteenth century and all 
the mystery of a past period and the 
picturesque qualities that characterize a 
mediaeval stronghold cre put into the 
book. 

The story was written for a girl of 
thirteen who was saved from the “Lusi- 
tania” by the author of the book. 


Dorothy Dainty’s New Friends. By 
Amy Brooks. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company. $1.00. 


Dorothy Dainty now enters a public 
school after having attended only private 
classes. Her new acquaintances teach 
her much, and Dorothy, with her sweet, 
gentle ways, wins many real friends. 


Inventions for Boys. By A. Frederick 
Collins. F .A. Stokes Company. $1.35. 

A pleasant pastime books for boys 
who have a mechanical bent. The sug- 
gestions are all accompanied by working 
plans. 


Pilot and Other Stories. By Harry 
Plunket Greene. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $2.00. 

A finely humorous dog story and other 
tales, some of them fairy tales, a book 
that the children will thoroughly enjoy. 


What the Stars Saw. By Caroline 
Kellogg. Bobbs-Merrill Company. 

Beautifully told Bible stories with 
teaching footnotes for the aid of the par- 
ent or teacher. A practical little volume, 
handsomely made up, with exquisite pic- 
tures and evincing a splendid gift for 
making the Bible stories real. 


Educational 


Holland’s Influence on English Lan- 
guage and Literature. By T. de Vries. 
C. Grentzebach, Chicago. $2.50. 

This contains the results of the au- 
thor’s researches during several years, 
and will be undoubtedly a surprise to 
the student of English literature. 

The great period of Holland precedes 
that of England, and nothing is more 
natural than that the political and com- 
mercial history of Holland, its industry, 
its art and literature, its whole standard 
of civilization was destined to be a great 
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school of learning for its successor on 
the British Isles. 

To give an outline of the influence of 
Holland on English literature and lan- 
guage is the endeavor made in this book. 
It is the first and only book written in 
English covering the whole field and a 
real book of reference. 

Most interesting facts and most im- 
portant questions, left in the dark or 
unsolved even in the best general works 
on English literature, are treated here 
with special care. 

No professor of English literature can 
afford to be ignorant of the facts revealed 
in this book. They are too many, too 
important, and altogether too interest- 
ing, making the volume almost indispens- 
able, as a glance at the contents wilh 
show. 


Old Wives’ Tales, The. By George 
Peele. Edited by Frank W. Cady. Rich- 
ard G. Badger. 60 cents. 3 

Most editions of Elizabethan plays pro- 
ceed from the point of view of textual 
and character criticism. This edition of 
Peele’s “Old Wives’ Tale” makes such 
a point of view secondary to that of ade- 
quate presentation by amateurs. It em- 
phasizes a study of the play from the 
standpoint of the dramatic purpose 
which inspired it and is based upon an 
attempt to bring out this purpose in ac- 
tual presentation. The introduction gives 
an explanation of the dramatic values 
of the play and the stage directions are 
designed to keep them constantly before 
the reader. The edition should help to 
meet the demand for plays of historic 
interest adequately edited for indoor or 
outdoor production. 


Our Fellow Shakespeare. By Horace 
J. Bridges. A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.50. 

A study of Shakespeare from the hu- 
man side, showing how his understand- 
ing of people is revealed in all his books 
and emphasizing the heart element of 
the great dramatic through all that he 
did. 


Play Production in America. By Ar- 
thur Edwin Krows. Henry Holt & Co. 
$2.00. 

In this book the author tells how a 
play is accepted, how the director takes 
charge, how the stage is made ready, 
how the scenery and costumes are pre- 
pared, how lighting effects are arranged, 
how rehearsals are held, tickets sold, 
and how finally the play is given a pub- 
lic performance. 


Religious Thought of the Greeks, The. 
By Clifford Herschel Moore. Harvard 
University Press. 

This book contains eight lectures given 
before the Lowell Institute in Boston in 
1914. In addition there is material used 
in other lectures before Beloit, Carleton, 

(Continued on page 243) 
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CASTAWAYS 


Of all the funny fancies of this very laugh- 
provoking writer; there has never been so 
remarkable an imbroglio as that of ‘‘ THE 
CASTAWAYS”—the ludicrous, serio-comic 
culmination of a yachting cruise which proves 
both a happy and an unexpected ending for 
all the personages of the party. 


Exuberant from stem to stern with 
contagious laughter. 


$1.35 net. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
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price, $3.50. Our 8 ial price, $1.15. Mrs. ‘raser’s long residence in Italy enables her to write 
As scientist, as artist, as man of letters, Dr. Holland has a collection of memories, personal experiences and records of 


attained an enviable eminence, and his versatility and dis- people remembered for the glory and tragedy of their lives. 
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than in the present volume, which is a record, full of sound Golf Yarns. Compiled and illustrated by H. B. Martin. Picture 
information and description, varied with touches of humor of a board cover. Publication price, 50 cents. Our special price, 
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Much that is strikingly original in the nature of the topics 
Thomas Harrison, Regicide and Major-General. By C. H. Simp- - " 
kinson. Gilt top. Publication price, $1.50. Our special price, handled gives this volume a special interest. 
20 cents. Speeches and New Letters. By Henrik Ibsen. 8vo. Publication 
Harrison was the representative of the “Fifth Monarchy” price, $3. Our special price, 55 cents. 
men, whose ideal it was—splendid though futile—to establish All of Ibsen’s speeches and many letters are here for the 
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as poet, essayist, Editor of the ‘Atlantic Monthly” and of Initiation Into Literature. By Emile Faguet, of the French 

the ‘‘North American Review,’’ Professor at Harvard College Academy. Publication price, $1.25. Our special price, 40 cents. 

and Minister to Spain and England. It also reveals the in- This volume, as indicated by the title, is designed to show 
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collect. march of facts and of ideas. 
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When Soldiers W eep 1 
: By WILL P. SNYDER 
the battle’s din I heard my youngster’s voice urging his men 


to “Charge!” close followed by a shout of victory. I knew not 
which side won. 


W THOUT, upon the open square, a war was on, and loud above 
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eernpeas 


Soon to my desk the “Captain” came, covered with dust and 
streaming with sweat. He stood before me at attention, gave the salute 
and said, “Dad, we licked the Mexies, drove them from their trench and 
chased them to the hills!” 


“Good boy!” I said, and smacked him on the back. 





My wife had been away all day, and when, at eventime, she put 
the child to bed, he showed her where a Mexie’s stone had made an 
ugly wound upon his knee, and when she pityingly said, “Dear child!” 
he climbed into her arms and buried his face in the soft pillow of her 
breast, sobbing almost silently. 
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“Look here, young man,” I said, “why didn’t you show that cut to 
me today and have it dressed?” 


Pe Sikes tn a tata ete a a oe 


Immediately he ceased weeping, threw back his shoulders, looked 
me straight in the eye and said, “I would have had to cry, and soldiers 
don’t cry before men. You would have laughed at me.” 

To me he brought his victory—to his mother his wound and tears. 
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Sir Gilbert Parker —R omanticist 


From a Recent Interview With the Author of “The World for Sale” 


By Henry 


EW famous novelists have been so triumphantly vindicated 
F in their methods by the War as Sir Gilbert Parker. He 

is a lifelong adherent of the romantic school, and it is 
being recognized on all hands that in the days of heightened 
emotion through which the world is passing the realistic type 
of fiction has no appeal to the majority of readers. 

Two of his own characters best express Sir Gilbert Park- 
er’s attitude toward life. Mitiahwe, the alluring young Indian 
wife in that perfect short story, “A Lodge in the Wilderness,” 
speaks for one phase of his mood, when she exclaims, “It is 





Sir Gilbert Seeking the Working Men's Vote 


morning, and the day will last for ever”; or when she adds: 
“The hearts of cowards will freeze, and to those that will not 
see the sun the world will be dark.” But for a fuller exposi- 
tion of his doctrine of life we must turn to the speech of his 
own Valmond, when that heroic visionary addressed the natives 
of Pontaic: 

“You are playing on the shores of life, and so am I. You 
are beginning to think and dream, and so am I. We are only 
children till we begin to make our dreams our life. So I am 
one with you, for only now do I step from dreams to action.” 

Mitiahwe stands for that sense of wonder which perme- 
ates all Sir Gilbert Parker’s work—that appreciation of un- 
speakable beauty, that “sense sublime” of the Wordsworthian 
gospel, which leaves the reader at the end of each of his novels 
suspended above mundane things and exalted in spirit. He 
never shuts one in as the realists do. There is always that 
way of escape into a larger, fairer world which is the hallmark 
of romance. Take, for example, such a typical ending as that 
of “The Seats of the Mighty:” 

“By-and-bye, when their grief had a little abated, I took 
them out into the sunshine. A pleasant green valley lay to 


C. Shelley 


the north, and to the south, far off, was the wall of rosy hills 
that hid the captured town. Peace was upon it all, and upon us. 

“As we stood there, a scarlet figure came winding in and 
out among the giant stones, crosses hanging at her girdle. 
She approached us, and seeing me, she said: ‘Hush! I know 
a place where all lovers can hide.’ 

“And she put a little wooden cross into my hands.” 

More significant still is the climax of “When Valmond 
came to Pontaic.” Although the hero of that romance had 
tried his conclusions with the hard facts of life, had dared to 
translate his dreams into action and had failed as the world 
judges failure or success, the final page of his story reveals 
how his brave spirit was still undefeated. That is the very 
touchstone of romance. It is a rare triumph to win success 
from apparent failure, and Sir Gilbert Parker achieves that 
triumph just because he leaves his readers on the borderland 
of the undefined. That phrase quoted above—“I know a place 
where all lovers can hide’—taken in conjunction with the 
action—“She put a little wooden cross into my hands”—sums 
up the spirit and method of romance. It gives the reader a 
starting-point beyond the story into the untracked and inex- 
haustible realms of imagination. 

Although so fully justified in his methods by the greatest 
catastrophe in the history of the world, Sir Gilbert Parker is 
in no boastful mood today. His attitude toward his rivals, 
the realists, is rather one of pity. “Who,” he says, “can im- 
agine a man sitting down to write a problem novel or play 
while that tremendous tragedy of life is being enacted on the 
battlefields of France?” 

This is not merely a matter of present circumstances. 
Sir Gilbert Parker is profoundly convinced that the War has 
ended the vogue of the realistic novel and the problem play. 





Sir Gilbert Parker at a School Speech Day 
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He feels that the British peoples, at any rate, have been so 
lifted into a larger, nobler atmosphere, that for the future 
the great demand will be for the historical romance. Not that 
he has any clear-cut views as to the form the revival will take. 
“It may be that it will emulate the school of Scott, or Victor 


Sir Gilbert Parker as a Political Speaker 


Hugo, or Dumas; but its form is unimportant; the only thing 
that matters is that the issue is certain. I am convinced,” Sir 
Gilbert added in tones of firm conviction, “that the public is 
utterly impatient with the realistic type of fiction or writing 
in general.” 

Because the novelist has recently placed a new story to his 
credit, namely, “The World for Sale,” it must not be concluded 
that he claims exemption from his own rule as to the impos- 
sibility of writing today. “The World for Sale” was written 


before the War; since the great conflict began Sir Gilbert 


Parker has been fully occupied in action. Although he is 
honorary colonel of the Kent Royal Garrison Artillery, and 
comes of a military family, his being over military age has pre- 
vented him taking service in the field. But he has accomp- 
lished a large amount of valuable War work. His gifted pen 
has been enlisted in the service of the Allies, and day by day he 
is fully employed in work of national importance. In fact, 
whoso seeks an interview with the novelist today will not find 
him in his book-lined study at Carlton House Terrace, behind 
the desk of a literary man, but in a workroom of a different 
character, seated at a desk which bears witness to the labors 
of a man of affairs. In other words, like his own Valmond, he 
is translating his dreams into actions. 


All this is characteristic of the novelist’s career. Not con- 
tent with holding strong views in the matter of Imperialistic 
politics, he has been a member of the House of Commons since 
1900. He sits for Gravesend, in which constituency the Indian 
princess of history, Pocahontas, is buried, and when a General 
Election is being fought he lives a strenuous life in speech- 
making and vote-canvassing. Other realities of life have been 
utilized to feed the lamp of Romance. Thus his extensive 
travels in Northern Canada, for example, have given him the 
materials for some of his finest stories. “The World for Sale” 
is the latest example of how he presses experience into the ser- 
vice of romance. Indeed it was the prompting of circumstance 
which was responsible for Sir Gilbert Parker reverting to 
imaginative literature. When he was dramatic critic of an 
Australian newspaper he made the acquaintance of an actor- 
manager in need of a play, and in that way he was influenced 
to attempt his first effort at the drama by an adaptation of 
“Faust.” In the years to come he was to achieve a far greater 
dramatic success in “The Right of Way.” 


Sir Gilbert Golfing 


Considering the high quality of his work, his command of 
dialogue, his ingenuity in situations, his fine literary style, 
his admirers are firmly of the opinion that neither the critics 
nor the novel-reading public have yet done justice to Sir Gil- 
bert Parker. There is hardly another romanticist of our day 
whose work is so uniformly exalted in its atmosphere or so 
rich in inspiring memories for its readers. 












REAT winds were astir in the heart of the Black For- 
(; est. The slender firs swayed together in the form of 

Gothic windows, the larches moaned, the oaks shook 
their shaggy beards of moss. The stealthy cloud-racks grasped 
at the riding moon, which seemed to dart and reel along its 
perilous pathway. Surely the Erl-king was abroad. 

In the great hall of Castle Schwarzheim a blazing log-fire 
on the wide hearth drove away the gloom. Before it, in a 
high-backed chair of carved oak, sat the fair-haired Ethelreda, 
whose eyes were as the periwinkle. At her feet lay a boar- 
hound, who whimpered in his dreams that the quarry of his 
fancy had escaped him. 

Across from the Frankish maiden sat Reinmar the Frank, 
his natural boldness softened by a look of anxious inquiry. 

“No,” said Ethelreda, “after all, I cannot wed you. First, 
you keep late hours at wassailing. Night after night”— 

She paused, and in the interval the stalwart young Frank 
leaned forward as if to protest. 

“How the wind blows!” she said in a parenthesis which 
showed the workings of her own uncertain mind. “And it is 
lonely here.” 

“Yes, yes!” he caught up eagerly. 

“And yet I cannot wed you.” 

She gazed more pensively into the great log-fire. 

“I could forgive one fault, dear Reinmar, but yesterday 
you struck your boar-hound. On a day you might strike me.” 

“But the brute went chasing a weasel, and came not back 
at my call.” 

“Aye, but I, too, in merry sport, might have a mind to 
chase a weasel, and come not back at your call. I have thought 
well. It cannot be.” 

The young Frank rose, gazed at her tenderly and sadly 
for a moment, and passed silently behind her chair. There 
was a sigh, and then the sound of a closing door in the farthest 
twilight of the room. He was gone. 


Story 
of Love 
in the 


Schwarz- 


wald 


By Charles J . Bayne 


A burning log crumbled into embers which stirred the boar- 
hound from his dreams; then all became as silent as before. 

An elf-lock of fair hair fell about the dainty whorls of 
Ethelreda’s ears as her head drooped slowly forward. The 
white lids closed over her eyes that were as the periwinkle. 

A broad expanse of firelight thrown against a buckler sus- 
pended among the hauberks and morions on the wall took on 


strange shapes. In some fantastic fashion it assumed the form 
and features of a woman. Wimpling folds of spidery white 
samite outlined a figure of lissome grace and the sanguine hue 
of life crept into the cheeks of this medieval Galatea. 

A voice in soft accord with the delicate beauty of the face 
barely rose above the murmur of the fir-trees and the whimper 
of the boar-hound dreaming on the hearth. 

“You sent for me?” she said tenderly. 

The winking embers were almost gray. The figures of the 
arras—brave scenes from the Trojan story, and armoured 
knights agallop in twilight woods towards the Palace of the 
Holy Grail—were blurred among the falling shadows. 

Ethelreda raised her 
eyes half vacantly. 

“I send for you?” 

But the soft assur- 
ance of a countenance 
which brightened until 
it seemed aureoled with 
light was like the peer of 
a friendly star through 
threatening clouds. Rath- 
er, it was like that of one 
who says: 

“You sent for me. I 
am here.” 

“And who are you, 
my lady?” 

































































































































































































































“I am the Spirit of 
the Forest,” she said, seat- 
ing herself in the vacant 
chair. “I have often seen 
you afar, riding to horn 
and hounds, or walking 
the meadows among the 
marigolds with your ter- 
cel at your wrist. From 
Siegfried, in the long ago, 
I learned the language of birds. It is small wonder, then, if I 
have learned that the winds of Spring have lately awakened a 
bud of love in your heart. It is a shy and virginal longing. 
The pathway of delight opens dim and uncertain before you. 
Your pulses beat blindly for a great master passion, an all- 
absorbing love. And yet these trembling hopes and fears are 
but maiden fancies. Sooner rather than later the bud should 
bloom. Why hesitate longer?” 

“You have observed well, sweet Spirit of the Forest,” said 
Ethelreda. “Spring has, indeed, awakened feelings in my 
heart as if mead and honey had lately been my fare. I know 
now that I yearn instinctively for the unfolded rose of love. 
And yet the first timid footsteps I have taken show that mine 
is a peculiar nature. Call it exacting, if you will, but I seek 
a lover with only one fault. If I found in him perfection, he 
would shame my imperfection. I would lose him in the end. 
If he were overblemished, I could not give him an enduring 
loyalty. He must be as the fir-tree from which the Storm 
King has taken but one small branch. Once—how long ago 
it seems!—the bud of love was about to unfold before the win- 
ning grace and warm entreaties of a youth of my own race 
and lineage. O, he was as strong and as fair as Baldur. I 
knew he spent long nights at wassailing, and this one fault I 
might have forgiven. But in angry mood he struck his boar- 
hound, and—I gave him up.” 

Now, the Spirit of the Forest, though ever young and fair, 
had seen much of the ways of men through many long cycles. 
She turned her face away a moment to conceal a smile. Then 
she said: 

“IT know not if such a man there be, but with the migrant 
birds of the air as my messengers I will seek him throughout 
the world. Like the ravens of Woden they shall go abroad. 
They shall pass to the ends of the earth, like the notes of 
Heimdal’s horn. They shall go, if need be, to the Islands of 
Spice, where the white cockatoo, among the merry green para- 
keets of his court, gossips with his ambassadors over the ban- 
quet of eucalytus fruit and hemp seed. They shall go to the 
sandérling’s home of snow, aglow with the streaming aurora’s 
rainbow crown, and ask if the white wastes know of a man of 
only one fault.” 

“How it would gladden my heart if you should succeed,” 
said Ethelreda, “and every guerdon should be yours.” 

The Spirit of the Forest called with a low, sweet note, yet 
weird and strange withal, as if it might have been the last 
eroon of an elfin cradle song. 

There was a whir of wings, and in at the oriel window 
which opened silently a space, flew a swallow which rested 
lightly on her shoulder. 

“Sir Hirundel the Swallow,” said the Spirit of the Forest. 
“T have an embassy for you, worthy of your fleet wings, worthy 
of your love for the nestlings under the eaves. With all speed 
make a circuit of the courts of my friends the birds who dwell 
towards the East, and make inquiry if there be in the regions 
round about a man, not perfect, but with onlv one fault.” 

The Lady Ethelreda looked and listened, with eyes that 
epened wide, like the blue periwinkle when the sun peeps up. 

There was a whir of wings, a twitter of reply, and the 
swallow flew away through the oriel window. 

The Spirit of the Forest called again with yet another note, 
as if it were the tremor of a harp when a saga of love has ended 
among the high gods of Asgar. 
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In at the oriel window flashed a blue heron with flowing 
crest. He alighted beside her, drew up one slender leg among 
the feathers of his breast as if he were at home by the marshy 
margin of a stream, among the lily pads and water cresses. 

“Sir Ardea the Heron,” said the Spirit of the Forest, 
“cleave swiftly to the South, as if the arrowy sleet and booming 
winds of an untimely winter had set gray wrath in blue Sep- 
tember skies. In desert and fronded oasis, in cities and fields 
and tangled forests where the mangroves spread their writh- 
ing, long roots, on the hither and thither side of the Mountains 
of the Moon, make inquiry at the courts of all my friends the 
birds if there, or in the region round about, they have knowl- 
edge of a man, not perfect, but with only one fault.” 

The blue heron bowed his crested head in silent assent, 
and noiselessly, for all his breadth of wing, passed swiftly 
through the oriel window. 

Holding a dainty white fist in air, like one who lures back 
a tercel skilfully and gently trained, the Spirit of the Forest 
made no other sign and gave no call, but through the oriel win- 
dow plunged a falcon, who perched upon her hand with con- 
fident assuance and looked with bright, quick eye into her own. 

“Sir Perigrine the Falcon,” said the Spirit of the Forest, 
“speed over the reaches of the western sea as far as Vineland 
the Good, and all the region round about which knew the ad- 
venturous prows of Eric and Lief and Bjorni, son of Lief. 
Make inquiry at the courts of all my friends the birds if in the 
lonely shieling of the Viking exiles, the tepee of the sons of the 
forest, by rushing streams or along the sandy shingle which 
margins the apple groves and purpling vines of the wild grape, 
there may be found a man, not perfect, but with only one fault.” 

She lifted her white wrist, and the falcon, his bright eyes 
sparkling by way of reply, soared through the oriel window as 
if unhooded to strike his prey. 

The Spirit of the Forest gave a clear, sweet call, as when 
the first breath of Spring quickens the juniper and the cloud- 
berry along the Northland tarns and skerries and wooes the 
eider duck to.build in fjords between the greening flax fields. 

Through the oriel window came a lapwing at the sound of 
her voice, and perched soberly on the arm 
of her chair. 

“Sir Vanellus the Lapwing,” said the 
Spirit of the Forest, “fly to the courts of 
all my friends the birds between here 
and Hecla’s crest of fire and snow, 
whether by Glommen’s white cascades or 
Albion’s rosemary gardens, or Scotia’s 
heaths, or where the 
fretful waves break 
on the lone Hebrides. 
Ask of them all if 
there, or in the re- 
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with only one fault. 
For a maid of high 
lineage and great vir- 
tues seeks such a one, 
and no other, as her 
lord and husband.” 
The lapwing 
bowed his tufted head 
and passed through 
the oriel window. 
During these 
brief moment, while 
the Spirit of the For- 
est, speaking a lan- 
guage unknown to 
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Ethelreda, sent her emissaries to the four winds, the fair-haired 
chatelaine stared with a mute amazement in her eyes of blue 
which opened wide, as opens the periwinkle when the clear sun 
mounts to noon. 

“Sleep, Lady Ethelreda,” said the Spirit of the Forest. 
“Soon all the birds of the wide world, of every note and 
plumage, shall be busy about your happiness. I shall keep 
watch beside you, and awaken you when my messengers return. 
Sleep, Lady Ethelreda! Sleep!” 


Il. 


One with anointed eyes might have seen the swift flight of 
a swallow as he took his way over the white-capped mountains, 
silvery in the failing moonlight until the oncoming dawn 
blended its purple with the fringe of gentians woven into the 
mantle of the snow. Over the waving grain fields, over the 
crystalline lakes and seas, the light bird held his course, while 
the broad streamers of the morning sky melted from hue to 
richer hue until all were lost in the broad sp!endor of the 
rising sun. 

The Ionian islands were left behind, fresh with the surf 
and the dew. Beyond the bleak Morea rose Sunium’s pillared 
cape; the nearer plain of Attica 
outspread, with groves of fig 
and olive among which nestled 
the City of the Violet Crown. 

“I must seek that wise 
counseller, the horned owl,” 
said the swallow, as he circled 
above the shallow Ilyssus whose 
spicy banks were enameled with 
all the bravery of spring. “But 
it is not here that I would find 
him at such an hour. He would 
be in the stately temple of the 
Virgin Goddess, deep in medi- 
tation until the garish day is 
done.” 

On a cornice of the Parthe- 
non he found the horned owl, 
blinking soberly beneath the 
marble car of Night sculptured 
on the pediment. 

“Tell me, most excellent 
counsellor,” said the swallow, 
“you who have lived long and 
learned much, is there in all 
Hellas or the regions round 
about, a man, not perfect, but 
with only one fault?” 

The horned owl closed his great eyes thoughtfully for a 
moment. 

“No, nor in all the world, I think. How unhappy he 
would be among the sons and daughters of men! Only once 
have I ever heard of a man of only one fault. Sir Dieudonne 
the Godgiven was, indeed, the flower of that chivalry which 
France sent to join the Knights Hospitaller in their fortress 
home on the Island of Serpents. Stalwart and fair, generous 
and brave, his soul was as white as the cross he wore on his 
black mantle and scarlet surcoat. But in the year when the 
Dragon came, devouring the flocks and laying waste the fields, 
his very virtues led him into the sin of disobedience. So many 
brave knights had gone forth to slay the monster of the shore, 
never to be heard of more, that at last the Grand Maé&ter, 
Villeneuve, forbade the companions of the Order to risk their 
lives in the attempt. In itself it was a knightly and a doughty 
deed when Sir Dieudonne the Godgiven privily set forth alone 
and slew the ravening Dragon, but in so doing he broke his 
oath of obedience—a heinous fault, for which the Grand Mas- 
ter took away his arms and honors. Contrition won them 





back again. He continued, as in truth he had never ceased 
to be, the idol of the Order. So much so that when great 
Helion de Villeneuve passed away, the. Hospitallers chose Sir 
Dieudonne for the office of Grand Master. When the balloting 
was over the secret pride and vanity of their new leader stood 
revealed. He had voted for himself.” 

The horned owl blinked thoughtfully and added: 

“Not in Hellas, nor in the region round about, is there 
a man of only one fault. But fly to the courts of the birds 
farther east. Perhaps they can help you to what you seek. 
Above all seek out the nightingale who sings his kasidas 
among the pomegranates of Shiraz or in the ruins of Jamshid’s 
palace in the Valley of the Thousand Pillars. I am old and 
the East is wide.” 

Light as the winds that stirred the olive groves, the swal- 
low took his way over the emerald Cyclades set in a silver 
sea. Over the sandy wilderness he sped until his burnished 
wing flashed in the yellow tide of the Tigris, still adorned with 
the gardens and pavilions which made the Bagdad of Harun- 
al-Rashid a city of dreams. Beyond rose the mountains of 
Dinar, their snow-peaks shimmering southward towards the 
sea. Like jade from the Valley of Kara-Kash, the lakes of Niris 
and Nargiris sparkled among 
the myrtles at the foot of Huhi 
Rahmet, known as the Mountain 
of Grace. 

Hard by the tomb of Hafiz 
grow the groves of pomegranate. 
A wellspring of melody over- 
bubbling within, where the 
nightingale sang his sad kasidas, 
-with now and then a ghazal of 
love by way of interlude. 

Knowing he had found the 
court he sought— 

“T come from afar, O night- 
ingale,” said the swallow, “on 
a high embassy. Tell me if in 
Iran or Turan or all the regions 
round about you have learned 
of a man, not perfect, but with 
only one fault?” 

The nightingale paused in 
his singing. The breath of 
oleanders swept by from Lake 
Nahala and the fragrance of 
hyacinths was heavy on the 
air. 

“O swallow,” said the night- 
ingale, “the gem you seek is 
rare. In the train of spring and summer I range the East far 
and wide. I have visited with the white sparrows of Java. I 
have had welcome from the green pheasant among the wistaria 
vines of Cipango. I have crossed the Salt Desert to Samar- 
cand and beyond, as far as the great city of Khandbalik, where 
the dynasty of the goldfinch has handed down traditions since 
the days of Kubla Khan. Yet in all my journeying have I 
never heard of a man with only one fault.” 

“It grieves me,” said the swallow, “that I must carry such 
tidings to our mistress and good friend, the Spirit of the 
Forest.” 

“But hold,” said the nightingale, “and hear me to the end. 
I said in all my journeying. It is an old lesson that the won- 
ders which may not be found afar often lie in the shadow of 
the home nest. The man you seek is here within the walls 
of Shiraz. Hasan Ibn Sabbah, if we may trust the general 
fame, is well-nigh perfect in all his ways. The poets sing 
of his life and deeds as sweeter than the melons of Nusrabad, 
more fragrant than the roses of Nishapur. He is punctual in 
his prayers to Allah, after the manner of his faith. He is 
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respectful to age. He has not given himself up to the weaken- 
ing luxury of love. His one fault is that in his prodigal 
bounty to the poor he takes no thought of the wants of his 
latter days. Come with me.” 

Together the nightingale and the swallow flew over the 
walls of Shiraz. The green and yellow tiles of burnished 
domes fiashed from mosques embowered among jasmines and 
roses. From towering minarets the muezzin called to prayer. 
Swart Nubians and slender Greeks, bearded Jews and fair 
Circassian maids, whose black eyes sparkled behind the jealous 
yashmak, jostled, trafficed and laughed along the gay bazaars, 
with here and there the green turban of hajji, who had made 
the pilgrimage. The narrow streets crossed each other, lined 
with mud huts perched in saucy squalor beside the rich home 
of cazi or merchant prince. 

But the home of Hasan Ibn Saddah stood apart, severe in 
its simplicity. A fair garden, blooming with all the flowers 
of the East, lent the only softer note. 

Even as the nightingale and swallow drew near they 
caught the sound of the rabab and the song of dancing girls, 
whose bangled anklets and bracelets kept time to the rollocking 
tune. From the ledge of the latticed window the messenger 
swallow and the nightingale saw the sparkling wine cups pass, 
and the khol-eyed odalisques danced a more lascivious measure. 
The hookahs bubbled in clouds of smoke. In the midst of this 
scene of revelry sat Hasan Ibn Sabbah, his richly embroidered 
tunic girt with a kamarband of silk. His heavy eyes looked 
wantonly on a maid of Kashmere, who nestled at his feet 
while his fingers wandered through the henna-red locks of her 
hair. 

At intervals the master of the feast sang snatches from 
Omar the Tentmaker in praise of love and wine. The hired 
minstrel, with a cynical humor, intoned the great Rudagi’s 
“Kalilah-u-Damnah.” 

“It is well,” said the nightingale, “for truly the harlot 
Delilah has shorn him of his strength. Throughout all the 
East, O swallow, he alone had but one fault. He has given 
himself to lust and wine and the Nefreets await his soul.” 

“Alas for my embassy!” said the swallow, and winged his 
way to the spirit of the Forest in the great hall of Castle 
Swarzheiny Ul 


Breasting the billows of birds and flowers rolling upward 
from the tropics with the advance of Spring, the blue heron 
set his course to the South. The waves of the Tyrrhene sea 
danced in green and gold, or broke with opaline spume along 
the Italian shore. The young verdure of Sicilian meadows 
was yellow with buttercups, aflame with scarlet coquelicots. 
The soft winds strayed from the swelling figs to the fragrant 
orange blossoms. 

In the morning sun the lateen sails of busy fishermen 
gave answering flashes to the resolute beat of the speeding 
heron’s wing. 

The shoreline rose from the sea. White cities in ascend- 
ing terraces stood in delicate outline against feathering palms 
and distant hills which, in turn, were etched upon the turquois 
sky. The baying of dogs became distinct, confused, then lost 
in the nearer tinkle of camel bells. At the door of his tent 
by some lone wady, sat a patriarchal shiekh, bulking, as seen 
from above, no larger than a coney. 

Then came the desert. 

In a flying wedge came a flock of cranes, hastening over 
the arid wastes to the sheltered marshes of the Rhine and 
Scheldt. With a graceful curve they swept across the blue 
heron’s path as if to inquire what strange bird-frenzy had re- 
versed the migratory instinct. Southward in Spring! But 
the blue heron bore steadily on his way. The crimson flamin- 
goes passed like a cloud of fire. The storks sailed onward to 
the nests they knew on friendly housetops by the Zuyder Zee. 
In an undulant mass the twittering swifts went by. The 


robins and cross-bills came up from their winter haunts in the 
unknown depths of forests, and vanished, singing, towards the 
sea. 

The blue heron kept his course. 

The quick, shy lizards of the desert no longer looked up 
amazed at the shadow of passing clouds. From brazen skies, 
with no hint of rain, the parching sun beat down. The earth, 
from rim to rim, was ridged with yellow sands—a torpid 
ocean of powdered flint whose sprayless waves seemed to 
know no change, no depth, no shore. The shimmer of radiant 
heat gave grotesque shapes to the heaped-up dunes until the 
senses, even of a fleeing bird, might have swooned. And the 
weird, tense silence of it all—the silence of primeval night 
with the blinding glare of noon! A fugitive whirlwind, now 
and then, caught up a rope of sand, spun it a moment in 
dancing spirals, and dropped it in very weariness. The shadow 
of a lone vulture fel! and passed like a wraith. An ostrich 
rose and left her egg for the brooding sun to hatch. A table- 
land broke the monotony of the landscape, but not the desola- 
tion. No vegetation crowned it. The angry monsoons had 
pelted it as with sharp, hot blasts of emory; had woven flails 
from the granulous dunes and lashed its naked flanks, snarling 
and writhing around its base with a Storm King’s wrath and 
the blistering breath of Tophet. 

Where the wastes of Lybia met the Nubian sands no timid 
shrub or famished stream stood out to mark the confluent 
deserts—only a circle of bleaching bones, like a reef of white 
coral in a topaz sea, where a caravan had knelt to die. It 
was a furnace of earth more than seven times heated. And 
ever and ever the silence—silence so deep, so vast and void 
that it ends by awakening mad clamors in overwrought brains. 

Then at last shone the faint shoreline fringing the sea. 
An albatross dipped, and rose with the spray on its wing. A 
gray gull—was it not?—drifted along the sky. There fol- 
lowed a cooling sense of realities—the changed sea-birds honk- 
ing north where the wild geese love to build and the marsh 
hens make their nests among the rushes. 

A herd of antelopes bounded over the broad stretches of 
pasture land which came into view. The tender grass waved 
in the wind. Great golden butterflies flitted among the tropical 
flowers, as gorgeous as themselves. The cottonwoods stood 
out as sentinels of the forest beyond. The tamarinds waved 
their young green leaves, beneath which frisked the wild ass 
and the zebra, stirred by the joy of spring. 

And then the heart of the rank and populous jungle was 
reached. Huge vines trellised the gaunt trees where mon- 
keys and parrots chattered in the gloom. The gaping croco- 
dile, fiercer than in the latitudes of Egypt, awaited his prey 
on the banks of still lagoons. Newts swam in the yellow slime 
and black bats chased the countless insects which swarmed 
among the noxious flowers. Here, in a clearer stream of run- 
ning water, a kingfisher dived for a young carp. There a ratel 
ambled by in search of honey, for the jungle was fairly a-drone 
with the hum of bees. A lithe leopard sought her den, leaving 
a crimson trail of blood which dripped from a kid she carried 
to her cubs. 

Passing the mountains and table-lands, broken by rushing 
streams, which hemmed in the ancient kingdom of Abyssinia, 
the heron came to rest by the sparkling waters of Lake Tzana, 
where the sacred ibis kept his court, hard by the source of 
Bahr-el-Azrek, the Blue Nile. 

“T have come, O ibis,” said the blue heron, “from our mis- 
tress, the Spirit of the Forest, who fain would know if in 
city or deep wood, desert or harrowed field there may be found 
in all the South a man of only one fault?” 

The sacred ibis pondered, as he stood knee-deep where the 
papyrus grew and the dragon-fly drank from the lotus cup. 

“Long have I dwelt by the Blue Nile,” said the ibis. “My 
ancestors were here when the region round about still gloried 
in the name of Sheba, and Balkis the Queen made her journey 
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to see the wonders of King Suleyman the Wise. They were 
here under the reign of Menelik, her fair son, the fruit of 
that royal meeting, and the long line of kings who reigned 
until Judith, princess of the Falashas, wrested away the throne. 
Here I myself have kept my court since the ancient line of 
Suleyman and Balkis was restored and Icon Imlac sat again 
at Gondar in the seat of his fathers. The men of those elder 
days were far from faultless. 

“T am old, O heron. Only once in a score of years have I 
been so far as Bahr-el-Abiad, the White Nile. But the mes- 
sengers of the air still bring me tidings of the world outside. 
The sun-bird who lives among the baobab trees which spread 
their broad leaves and swing their white and violet blossoms 
in the valleys of Shoa bring me news of the coast country. 
The bower bird leaves his pretty pavilion, furnished with pink 
shells and purple orchids, to bring me news from the heart 
of the forest. The vulture tells me what his keen eyes have 
seen as he hung over the desert sands.” 

“And none of them,” asked the blue heron, “has found in 
the desert, the forest or the coast lands a man of only one 
fault?” 

“Not one,” said the ibis, “but hear me through. Until 
yesterday there lived in Gondar a youth whom all men praised. 
The blood of Menelik was in his veins. He was zealous in the 
faith of the Nazarene and none was so merry at the festivals 
when the bousa bowl went round. More than once his single 
arm had repelled a foray of the hostile Gallas tribesmen. Men 
said that in times of peace Dejach Gobaze was slothful—that 
he would not hunt the ibex in the mountains nor gather the 
wild coffee which grew in his door-yard. Perhaps it was the 
pride of race. Certainly it was his only fault. 

“But it came about that he fell under the witchery of 
dark-eyed Candace, a Jewess of the house of Judith the Queen. 
The love she affected to return was but a wile. When the 
spell of her charms had bound him fast— 

“‘Dejach,’ she said, ‘you know that our royal house is of 
the line of David. In the treasure house of Imlac the King 
lies the ring which Suleyman the Wise gave to Balkis, Queen 
of Sheba. It should be mine. By stealth or strength seize 
and restore it to me and I am yours forever.’ 

“Blinded by his passion, he seized by stealth the chief 
treasure of the ancient kings. His theft was discovered. Only 
yesterday they led him before the Abuna, who passed judg- 
ment upon him and delivered him to the priests, who slew 
him in the market place. Today there is not in desert or 
forest or all the coast lands a man of only one fault.” 

So the blue heron soared and circled and flew away to 
the Spirit of the Forest in the great hall of Castle Swarzheim. 


IV. 


The pleasant land of France, its tallage and fair vineyards, 
sped swiftly by as the peregrine falcon beat the air with his 
strong wings and shaped his course straight for the open sea. 
The breakers dashing on Norman rocks and reefs approached 
in swelling tumult, then melted into mists and murmurs. 

The watery leagues which had known no prows but those 
of the hardy Viking race stretched away towards the sun- 
down land of mystery. The white caps rose and curled, lapped 
playfully at one another, and fell in showers on the onyx sur- 
face of the rythmic swells, like clustered valley lilies rudely 
shattered from their stems. The sun, from a ravelled veil of 
clouds, shot its tangent rays into changing depths of blue and 
gold, where the tawny dolphins rushed with headlong speed or~ 
leaped in rivalry to flash their iris hues. The ocean swallows 
dipped and soared in frolic hardihood. The shriek of the sea- 
mew intensified the lonely desolation. 

The south wind crept up from the Island of Hawks, sweet 
with the breath of apricots and lemons. It veered to the east 
and lent its buoyant aid to the falcon on his westward flight. 
It veered to the north and brought the darkening clouds, 
heavy with sleet and rain. The polar fury broke, driving its 


icy lances into the breast of the writhing sea, which gushed 
with foam from a thousand wounds. The stormy petrel’s cry 
seemed to carry a note of fear. The falcon reeled and drifted 
like a derelict shallop in the maelstrom of the sky, until at 
last his strong wings bore him into the sunlight, between seeth- 
ing clouds and cloudless skies. 

The North wind marshalled its hosts and drew away. The 
tropic stream which warms the Arctic zone flowed lazily be- 
tween its ocean shores, bearing strange cargoes of sponge and 
seaweed and entangled madrepores. 

The wind veered west and brought the fragrance of the 
wild grape which had lured Lief, son of Eric and Bjorni, son 
of Lief, to Vineland the Good. 

The pink and white of orchards, rich with the bloom of 
spring, extended along the coast, between rock and shingle, 
fading away into the forest of birch and oak. 

On an inland peak which overlooked land and sea the 
golden eagle kept his court. 

“I have come, O eagle,” said the falcon, “from a far 
country on an errand from our mistress, the Spirit of the 
Forest. I would fain know if here, or in the regions round 
about, may be found a man, not perfect, but with only one 
fault?” 

“T have dwelt long among the peaks, O falcon,” said the 
eagle, “and traveled far over the forest. I have seen the red 
braves at their sports in the Moon of Leaves and returning 
from the hunt or the war path in the Month of Snowshoes. 
Kharghagee, the raven, has brought me the rumors of the 
north; Opechee, the robin, has brought me tidings from the 
south; Chetowaik, the plover, has been on many embassies to 
the land of the Setting Sun. Neither among the red braves, 
nor among the giant Wendigoes, nor yet among the pygmy 
Puk-Wudjies have they found mortal man whose faults were 
not grievous in the sight of Manitu, the Great Spirit. 

“There is, indeed, a legend which has come to me faintly, 
like the voice of the west wind among the birch trees, that 
yonder where the bemahgut twines its tendrils and gives 
promise of the wild grape, once lived a brave, towering like 
a tall cedar among the saplings of his tribe. There was none 
so swift in the chase. Pezhekee the bison fell before him; 
Adjidaumo the red squirrel could not elude his arrows. In 
the dance of the green corn there was none so full of grace 
and vigor and the enemies of his tribe found hunting grounds 
beyond reach of his bow. 

“He was dreamy and gentle withal, and right well was 
he called Ossea, the Son of the Evening Star. 

“Once, indeed, in the boldness of love and youth he had 
carried away captive the princess of a friendly tribe. It was 
his one fault, and wellamended, for he cherished her tenderly. 

“But a day came when the harvests failed. The 1aze 
rotted on its stalk. All the birds and beasts of the chase fled 
as from a smitten land. The roots withered in the ground. 
The last parched grains of an earlier harvest had been doled 
to the head of each wigwam. The Son of the Evening Star 
looked into the wan eyes of the princess he loved and saw the 
fever there. He looked upon her sunken cheeks and saw the 
hunger there. After all it was not the Son of the Evening 
Star who did the deed, but an evil spirit, who slew his brother 
for a slender hoard of maize. When the sachem heard and 
spoke there was one less mouth to feed. Men know not where 
he lies, but the maidens sing of him in the hush of twilight 
under the Evening Star.” 

So spoke the golden eagle, and the falcon flew away to 
the Spirit of the Forest in the great hall of Castle Swarzheim. 
V. 

When the blackcock crew in Norway and the Justedal’s 
crown of perpetual snow grew pink in the morning light, the 
eager lapwing had long since crossed the boiling Skagerack. 
Over mountains thinly clothed with dwarf birch and creeping 
willows, over forests of spruce and oak which nursed their 
clusters of mistletoe and sheltered the lynx and lemming, 
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over the marshes of friendly fjords where 
lapwings love to feed, the envoy from the 
Swarzwald kept his even course. 

He swerved across the narrow seas. 
In a quiet garden where the homely sage 
and hyssop and thyme mingled their spicy 
breath with violets and daffodils, and 
droning bees went in and out of straw 
skeps by a cottage door, he paused to 
confer with the birds assembled in count- 
less numbers. The daw and the rook 
drew near; the thrush and the lark and 
the fieldfare came. The sparrow left his 
hedge and the bittern his reedy brake. 

None—not one of them all—at home 
or in strange lands had heard of a man 
of only one fault. 

From the Orcades to the Hebrides he 
pursued his fruitless quest, then sped to 
the great auk who kept his court on Ice- 
land’s barren shore. 

The peat fires burning in humble 
homesteads by Pjorsa’s banks or the 
tumbling Godafoss, guided him tothe goal 
he sought. The towering peak of Vatna- 
jokull brought his journey’s end. 

“Great auk,” said the lapwing, “tell 
me, you who look out observantly over the 
northern world, is there here, or in the 
regions round about, a man, not perfect, but with only one 
fault?” 

“Many are the years I have spent here,” said the auk, 
“watching men at their sports, their fishing and hay-making. 
My ancestors had grown old here before the coming of Queen 
Aud with Ketil the Foolish and Helgi the Lame. Chief and 
thrall they knew before the Sturlung name was in high re- 
nown, and many gifted skalds I myself have known. 

“Their race is passed, and mine is passing now. It is long 
since I went abroad, for my strength has failed. But the 
red-wing comes to cheer my age; the ptarmigan lingers with 
me until his brown coat turns to white. The gulls and eider- 
ducks come up to add their store of worldly gossip. From 
none of these have I ever heard of a man of only one fault. 

“But there is a saga which no man has written down, how 
that there lived in the long ago two youths who were to each 
other as two crowberries on a single stem. Each loved the 
other well. When the fair Bergthora came upon their vision 
she dazzled and enraptured both the one and the other. For 
long it was the one secret they did not share. The timid Eric 
at last opened his heart to his friend and asked that he become 
his proxy in wooing. Now, the name of Olaf stood highest 
in the esteem of men. He drank great horns of mead, even 
beyond the habit of his people, but they accounted it his only 
fault, and venial withal. The skalds of an elder time seemed 
to have revived in him, and like Thormond who fell at Stickel- 
stad, he could fight as well as sing. 





“He sought out the fair Berthora at 
her home in Reykjavik, but when he saw 
her thus again every other feeling with- 
ered in the ardor of his love. He sang to 
her the saga of battle, the drapa of sor- 
row, the rima of love. Her blue eyes 
melted, and, treacherous to his friend, he 
wooed and won her for his own. Eric and 
Olaf perished like the rival lovers of 
Gudrun, and since that legendary day there 
has been no man of only one fault.” 

Swift as Ina, the messenger of As- 
gard, the lapwing flew south to the Spirit 
of the Forest in the great hall of Castle 
Swarzheim. 


Vi. 


The ashes were cold on the hearth and 
the boar-hound shivered slightly in his 
dreams. Their mission at an end, out 
through the oriel window, with a whir of 
wings in unison, flew the swallow and the 
heron, the falcon and the lapwing. 

“And now, my Lady Ethelreda,” said 
the Spirit of the Forest, “I have told you, 
as they told to me, all that my vagrant 
birds have seen and heard on their jour- 
ney to the four winds. There is no man 
among the living with only one fault, and 
by far the greater number are sadly blemished with frailties 
because of which they stand all the more in need of woman’s 
strengthening love and sustaining tenderness. You are lonely 
here, and at times it is a place of gloom. The light of love 
will chase away the shadows, and the patter of little feet will 
more than drive away the loneliness. Listen to your own heart 
—listen intently, as when Heimdal hears the grass grow—and 
say if the maiden rosebud is not even now full blown.” 

She paused and a door opened softly. 

“I must leave you now,” she continued. Then a smile of 
warm benignity lit her face. “If there be, indeed, in the Swarz- 
wald so vague a being as the Spirit of the Forest I crave 
her pardon for borrowing the mantle of her name. I am that 
Fofua who finds more happiness in uniting foolish lovers than 
in the high halls of Asgard.” 

When the Lady Ethelreda opened her blue eyes with a start 
the periwinkles were unfolding in the morning dew and the 
rising sun shot its level rays through the oriel window full upon 
her face. Looking absently around to realize that she had slept 
and dreamed the night away, her heavy glances fell upon Rein- 
mar, whose look was heavier still, for he had not slept or 
dreamed. 

With a flutter of gladness at her heart she went to him. 
Love, confidence and surrender were in her smile as he took 
her in his arms. 

In the face of Reinmar there was a chastened tenderness. 

The boar-hound licked his master’s hand contentedly. 
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of Sir Rabindranath Tagore, of judging the external man 

whose spirit so dominates all that he writes. I have had 
long conversations with him regarding the welfare of India, 
and I have watched his face, alight with the realization of 
India’s political position and India’s future. I have studied 
this poet, with the golden glow about him, trying to measure 
that reconciliation which all poets have to make between the 
outward condition of the world and the inward expression of 
the soul. 

Tagore is one of our sages. He lives much in contempla- 
tion, and his life is dedicated to estimating the spirit of the 
history of man, rather than the facts of the history of nations. 
As he stood before me, tall, a symbol of the East in the West, 
I could not help but feel that here was a man whose greatness 
lies largely in the silence; who, having proved to the satisfac- 
tion of his father that he was practical, having proved to the 
satisfaction of his own people that he had much of the states- 
man about him, having proved to the world at large that he 
was a poet with a very peculiar and all-embracing spirit, has 
seen with the clear vision of those ancient philosophers at the 
beginning of time. 

Yet Mr. Tagore is not one who is misty in his mysticism. 
He is not one who disregards the current of civilization. He is 
fully cognizant of all that takes place in the world, and he 
knows, as far as India is concerned, exactly what is needed 
for the salvation of his people. Though he may speak in uni- 
versal terms, in the many volumes of poetry which are now 
familiar to American readers through his beautiful transla- 
tions of them from the Bengali, the time is coming when those 
who attempt to estimate Rabindranath Tagore will see in him 
a seer and a historian, a prophet and a statesman, a poet and a 
teacher. 

I found in Mr. Tagore a man with a wonderful sense of the 
human, as well as with an excellent sense of humor. I found 
him keen in his estimate of Western civilization, keen to the 
defects of that blinding haste of commercialism which is turn- 
ing us into an abhorred thing—the efficient nation. With a 
gravity which befits the man, I have nevertheless seen, lurking 
in his peculiarly deep-set and fiery eyes, a certain twinkle 
which would lead me to believe that, however much he might 
score Western civilization for its discounting of spiritual mat- 
ters, he does so simply that he may awaken us to a sense of our 
spiritual responsibility,—not because he does not recognize in 
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us certain qualities which have had their beneficent effects upon 
him as an English student at Oxford. 

The pictures one sees of Mr. Tagore are representatives of 
a much older man than he really is. Fifty-five years have laid 
a very kindly hand upon the poet. They have silvered his 
hair, they have streaked his long black beard with grey, they 
have ripened his manhood, until he stands before us, the brown 
of him tinged with a healthy glow, his shoulders thrown back, 
his walk steady, and with a tread that touches the earth in 
kindly fashion. Possessing the long, sensitive hands of a poet, 
in conversation his gestures are expressive and delicate, with- 
out lacking the strength of simplicity. His tone of voice, high- 
pitched though it is, thrills with conviction, with kindliness, 
with sparkling shades of mood. When he speaks of the Nation, 
and its rule over India, there is a flash to his eyes. When he 
speaks of his school and the boys under his care, there is love 
in the handling of the subject. When he is asked his impres- 
sions of America, there is the smile, not of condescension, but 
of world-weariness, as though America, and Western civiliza- 
tion, were doing to him what they have done to all peoples 
in the West—unsettling his soul, making him physically rest- 
less and dissatisfied with the things at hand, making him 
anxious to get back to the long stretches of Bolpur. 

Were I writing a treatise on Mr. Tagore, in which I was 
asked to trace the evolution of the poet from a period of 
romanticism and sensual passion to a period of spiritual exal- 
tation, I would take, one by one, the many volumes of verse 
which represent that advance in his work from the “Gitanjali” 
to “The Gardener.” I would measure his estimate of the 
Vedanta philosophy in “Sadhana,” and then take some of his 
recent utterances in his lectures on Nationalism and on Art, 
and on his school at Bolpur. But in the space reserved for me, 
I only wish to give an impression of the man as I saw him— 
always calm, even in his annoyance; always composed and 
firm in his judgments; always kindly and gracious before the 
petty annoyances of other people; always quick to estimate at 
their full value those before him, and unhesitating in meeting 
people at the value they put upon themselves. 

I remember, one evening, attending a reading of his before 
a small group of people. He read a play very much to his 
heart, an unpublished manuscript which, in a graphic story, 
developed a legend of blood sacrifice. It very clearly revealed 
Mr. Tagore’s attitude against the superstitious customs of 
Indian life—an attitude which the Tagores for many gener- 
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ations have had. The audience that sat before Mr. Tagore were 
more interested in his Eastern robes, long and flowing in the 
beauty of their black India silk, with their edgings of gold 
braid and their lining of white; they were more interested as 
to what he ate and whether or not he slept on the floor, and 
whether he turned to the East to pray, than they were in the 
message that his presence brought to them. But he read his 
little play, lost in his own interest, and this world of Western 
sightseers might as well as not have been elsewhere, for all 
he cared. Yet, every now and then, he would look over his 
gold-rimmed spectacles with a meaning in his eye. One could 
see that he was weighing these people in the balance and 
finding them wanting. And when he sat down, as a prelimin- 
ary to selecting some shorter poems to read, it was evident 
that Mr. Tagore knew what was expected of him: he knew the 
extent to which his audience could travel, and his second half 
of the programme consisted entirely of his child poems, very 
beautiful in their true estimate of childhood and fraught with 
the wisdom that old age and childhood always have. And when 
I saw him the next day, he smiled in a half-sad way,—half-sad, 
on the one hand, because there are people in the world so 
apathetic, not to him, but to those truths which interest him; 
and on the other hand, because he had allowed himself, in his 
desire to raise the debt from his school, to be subjected to the 
tedium of a lecture tour. 

I was with him, on one occasion, when a procession of bell- 
boys came into his room with packages from all over the coun- 
try,—volumes of poems to be signed by him. And he did so, 
with that patience and that benign fortitude which must be a 
characteristic of his nature under all circumstances. While he 
wrote, he talked on the possibilities of peace in Europe, on the 
conditions of peace the world over, should it ever be possible 
to make that peace permanent. And he spoke in excitement of 
his return to his boys at Shantiniketan,—his boys whom he con- 
siders to be his true associates. He returns to India, probably 
with a distrust of Western civilization; but he carries back 
with him a Victrola for his boys, and American books for his 
library, and money for his hospital, and a new light in his own 
soul! For probably, on his return to India, Mr. Tagore will 
enter his contemplative life again with much more zest for 
having, as he expressed it, “been nearly crushed to death by 
Western civilization.” 

One has not been in the presence of Mr. Tagore very 
long without gaining some idea of his distrust of Nations who, 
in their selfishness, organize for the purpose of self-aggrandize- 
ment; without obtaining from him some brilliant expression of 
the meaning of education which is to put all of us in possession 
of the true life rather than to specialize us for an artificial 
struggle with existence. 

His conversation is one continual exalted approach toward 
the facts of life, surrounding them with universal character 
and showing how typically Eastern he is in his measure of the 
world. For Mr. Tagore is possessed with the conviction that 
the East is coming into its own; that the West knows nothing 
of the extent of Eastern wisdom, has never acknowledged how 
strongly the East is behind all things spiritual which have 
made their way in the world. What he does recognize is this, 
however,—that things spiritual have no nationality; that if the 
world wants to be unified, there must be a unity which is not 
social, which is not economic, but which is entirely spiritual. 
These convictions of his have not been evolved from pure 
reason. They have grown with a wisdom which has been 
shaped by practical experience. If Mr. Tagore speaks of eco- 
nomic India authoritatively, it is because he himself, on his 
father’s plantation, has been up against the problems of labor. 
If he speaks as a political philosopher of those political parties 
in India which are helping to keep India asunder, he does so 
because he has actively participated in the political history 
of his country. If he speaks of the needs of the younger gen- 
eration in India, he does so because he knows what a narrow 
prospect the boys who leave his school have, on account of 
the presence of an alien government. 


In the spring, Mr. Tagore will probably publish his “Rem- 
iniscences,” which, better than any biographical sketch written 
by Mr. Ernest Rhys or Mr. Roy, will show the development of 
his thought and the ripening of his personal expression. 
After reading this book, extracts of which have been quoted 
in our journals, one will get a much clearer idea of that pro- 
gression of the man which he claims is to be seen in all of his 
poems, and which one can very well measure even in a single 
volume like “The Gardener.” There are likewise to be pub- 
lished, at a later date, his volume on “Nationalism,” and a 
volume of essays dealing with his views on art and education. 

These, with what have already been published—and a most 
representative array is the literary work of Mr. Tagore, as 
shown in the recently issued and beautifully made Bolpur col- 
lection*—will place him very definitely in the literary world. 
It will show him a unique figure to Western civilization, a 
symbol of warning to our thoughtlessness regarding the spirit- 
ual life. In the years that follow, he may give us bigger poems, 
but, certainly, no poems more deeply fraught with the essence 
of wisdom than those in the “Gitanjali” and “The Gardener.” 

I have seen him, as I say, bowed with a longing to return 
East; likewise have I seen him stirred to enthusiasm after 
meeting some person with whom he has exchanged opinions 
that have interested him. The morning he met Madame 
Montesorri, and talked over educational methods with her, was 
a delight, simply because it left him in a glow of enthusiasm. 
He talked on education as one inspired for the next few hours. 

New movements, which are measure of a desire on the part 
of groups of people to escape the beaten track of civilization, 
are all interesting to this poet. While in New York, he had 
heard of a little theater on the East Side, where they were try- 
ing to give plays that were beyond commercial consideration, 
and it was to this little theater that he wished to offer one of 
his own pieces, like “Chitra” or “The Post Office,” or several 
of his unpublished dramas. He felt that it was in such an 
atmosphere that they would best flourish. For, while we are 
considering Mr. Tagore as an essayist, as a lecturer, and as a 
poet, we must not forget that he is likewise a significant 
playwright and, if accounts of his acting are correct, an actor 
himself of no mean worth. There is a haunting mysticism to 
“The Post Office,” a deep significance peculiar to “The King of 
the Dark Chamber,” a sensousness that is pure and exquisite in 
“Chitra,” and there are other plays of his quite as remarkable 
which have not, as yet, been published. 

This is the man who has created such public comment 
since he came to America, a man who, wherever he elects to 
go, becomes the presiding spirit, as he must be the presiding 
spirit in India. His boys reverence him, they hold him in awe, 
although they have comradship with him. His teachers, when 
he is speaking, slip into the room in silence, eager for his every 
comment. Over the whole broad land of India his songs are 
sung,—those songs which are set to music, either by himself, 
or by his nephew, who leads the advance movement among 
Indian musicians. 

If one can describe a man so quiet, so reticent, so modest 
as he, we might say that, as a deep and abiding flame, Mr. 
Tagore came West when the West was at the point of its 
greatest conflagration. He only emphasized by his presence the 
message that permeates everything he writes. His poems, in 
their color, are as significant as he himself, this man in a golden 
setting. They are full of the flowers and the large stretches, 
and the over-powering heat and the sensuous moonlight of 
India, even as he, in his outward presence, is representative of 
a picture of one of the Magi, one of the Wise Kings of the 
East. And as someone very aptly said of Mr. Tagore, after 
seeing his intent gaze into space, who knows whether he does 
not himself see in the world horizon a star as yet undiscovered 
by man? 


*The Bolpur Edition of the Works of Rabindranath Ta- 
gore. In 16 volumes. The Macmillan Company. $1.50 per 
volume. 
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Tagore s Message to America 


By Basanta Koomer Roy 
Author of “* Rabindranath Tagore” 


nath Tagore’s visit to America. At a time when the ideals 

of religions and the message of ethics have been cast to the 
winds, at a time when hatred, jealousy and calumny are the 
dominant notes in the world, in short, at a time when civiliza- 
tion itself is at the breaking point, it is fortunate that Tagore, 
the lion of the literary world, should come out of the seclusion 
of his modern hermitage at Bolpur, and deliver to the bleeding 
world his soothing message of Human Brotherhood and World 
Peace. The message of Brotherhood is no new theme. It was 
preached by our sages two or three thousand years before the 
Christian era. It was preached by Buddha six centuries before 
the birth of Christ. Christ himself preached it at the top of 
his voice and even was crucified for his message. Edwin Mark- 
ham sings of it in present-day America. “Make way for the 
Brotherhood, make way for man,” are his words. But no poet 
and no prophet has ever been able to express the idea in a more 
beautiful language, with a more penetrating lucidity and soul- 
stirring conviction than Tagore in his recent speeches and 
interviews. 

He denounces the soulless materialism of the West—the 
West that is being smothered under the burden of its own sin- 
fulness. “This modern civilization,” says the master-poet, 
“with all its mechanical appliances for making life comfortable 
and progress rapid on the outside, has become itself a barrier 
in its turn with regard to the inner spirit of man, because it 
has made our life so intricate that it has lost its transparency 
of simplicity. Our things are more in evidence than our- 
selves. Our engagements are too numerous, our amusements 
are too frequent. The surface scum of life has become quick 
and muddy. All the odds and ends; the vast waste materials 
of civilization floating about it, have created a growing barrier, 
not only shutting out our deeper nature, but smothering it to a 
great extent. Exhibition of man’s nature has taken its place 
on the surface, where his richness is in his materials, his 
strength in his organization, his heroism in his ambitious 
undertakings, his mind in his science. Man’s heart is squand- 
ering its strength in its craving for the dram-drinking of 
sensationalism—pitifully asking for its continual doses of 
fresh news and fresh noise—losing its healthy taste for food in 
its insatiable thirst for stimulants.” 

Tagore’s denunciation of materialism has been taken 
amiss by critics. They call Tagore’s voice a voice from the 
grave—and the grave is India. The West is no doubt suffering 
from a surfeit of materialism. But who can deny that we in 
India are suffering from emphasizing spiritual idealism too 
much? None can go to extremes and escape punishment at 
the same time. Materialism is fire and spiritual idealism is 
water, and both are needed to generate the steam of harmony, 
to drive the engine of human society. The two must codéperate, 
otherwise an explosion is inevitable. History tells us of many 
such explosions in the past, and now the daily papers speak 
volumes of many such explosions of the present. 

At home Tagore is emphasizing the importance of the_ 
scientific education, and in the West he is advising the Western- 
ers to infuse more of soul culture into the transactions of life 
and society. The insensate lust for gold, the passion for con- 
quest and a tumultuous restlessness are corroding the heart 
and the soul of America. He said the other day in New York: 
“You are building such ugly cities. You are too self-assured. 
It seems to me everywhere in your society, you are forgetting 
the fine simplicity of life in your mad rush after money. 


|e is impossible to overestimate the importance of Rabindra- 


There is more to life than just making money. Life calls for 
leisure—not machine-made days of money-mad activities. 
You hurry so, you forget that life at its best is just simplicity 
taking time to get things that money can never buy—content- 
ment. Like a pop-corn wagon are your modern ideas of life. 
Everything is popping and bursting in different directions, no 
peace, no poise anywhere. 

“All the splendid energies that vibrate through your so- 
ciety are expending themselves in size and much bulk. You 
have much to teach the world, but you have yet to learn that 
the greatest thing in life is a true realization of its spiritual 
values. You need to think more and talk less. You need more 
leisure. A mad unswerving routine, with no time for the beau- 
tiful—where does that lead you? Only the beautiful will live, 
and that will last long after your wealth is gone. You, as a 
nation, are growing discontented. It is a good sign. . . You 
must be able to get at the central truth of life—or you will fail 
as the nations of Europe are failing.” 

Tagore loves America, and believes that she has a great 
mission to fulfil in this world. I have heard him say more 
than once that America’s mission is to fulfil the destiny of 
man—to unite the various nations and the races in a spiritual 
brotherhood. There should be unity and not uniformity. He 
does not believe in the attempt of many patriotic organizations 
in America that seek to cast the various nations and the 
races into one political mould. That is not possible, as has been 
proven in America during the present War. But when nations 
and the races are welded together by a bond of spiritual kin- 
ship, then tolerance and forbearance come in to make life worth 
living. Tagore does not want to see the dull monotony of uni- 
formity in human society any more than he wants to see only 
one kind of flowers in the world at every season of the year. 
That is the reason why he believes that every nation should be 
left alone to develop its own typical cultures for the enrich- 
ment of the human race. Hence it was especially interesting to 
hear Tagore mercilessly attack the British Rule in India before 
a crowded house in Carnegie Hall in New York. Said the poet: 
“The Government of India today is as little touched by the 
human hand as is possible in human affairs. And yet we who 
are governed are not mere abstractions. We have felt the 
greatness of the British Nation as we have felt the sun. It 
has been like an hydraulic press whose pressure is impersonal, 
and for that reason completely effective. Our Government 
might have been French or Dutch or Portuguese, but then it 
might not have been so densely perfect and might have 
allowed for some manifestation of the human impulse and 
throbbing heart. 

“It takes every opportunity to remind us of its boon of 
peace. And we can only remember that peace is good, but not 
more good than life, which is God’s own boon.” 

“T feel certain,” said Tagore to a representative of “The 
New York Times,” “that the time is coming when India will be 
self-governing. My idea, though it is different from that of 
most educated people, is that violent methods will not be 
necessary.” 

Tagore believes in the freedom of every nation. In fact, 
he denounces the idea of nation and pleads for a federated hu- 
manity. The nation, he claims, stands for efficiency, and not for 
humanity. It stunts the normal growth of man by its burden 
of mechanical organization and military preparedness. In his 
essays on Indian nationalism Tagore always pleads for India’s 
freedom. He wishes for it not because it would add a few 
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and human happiness. 


Switzerland in the early days of the War, after his 

home in the Carpathian mountains had been captured 
by the Austrian troops, and there devoted his energies to his 
duties as director-in-chief of the committee for the Relief of 
Victims of the War in Poland, it is now known that he found 
some time each day to continue the work of writing his new 
novel. : 

When I visited the author of “Quo Vadis” in Cracow, 
Austria, before the outbreak of the War, he had begun a his- 
torical novel dealing with the campaigns of the Polish legends 
during the Napoleonic wars, a subject in which he was par- 
ticularly interested, as his grandfather was a colonel in that 
military, organization and the legionary traditions were fresh 
in his family during his boyhood. It is to be hoped that this 
book was completed before the recent death of the author. 

Sienkiewicz’s winter home was in Warsaw, Russia, and it 
was his custom to spend his summers in the Carpathian moun- 
tains on a beautiful estate of three hundred acres, presented 
to him by the Polish people in 1902 on the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of his entrance into literature. On this land there was 
erected a splendid mansion, all the work having been performed 
by Polish artisans as their gift of appreciation of Sienkiewicz’s 
services in behalf of his fellow-countrymen. Before the out- 
break of the War it was his custom to journey to the ancient 
Polish capital of Cracow in Galacia, Austria, where his son 
Henryk Josef was employed as an architect in restoring the 
grim old Austrian fortress situated on the hill overlooking the 
Vistuala River. Cracow at that time was the most character- 
istically Polish of all cities in Poland. It was, indeed, for three 
centuries the capital of Poland, and the Polish kings were 
crowned there until 1764. Furthermore it was the last rallying 
point of national existence. It therefore possessed sentimental 
ties for Polish patriots like Sienkiewicz. 

I visited the citadel on the hill in company with Sienkie- 
wicz, who pointed out to me the collection of buildings—ca- 
thedral, chapels, barracks and dwelling-houses,—all surrounded 
by a high wall, which comprises this fortress. There I met 
Sienkiewicz’s son, a clean-cut young man of about thirty years, 
who spoke English far better than his father. 

I was conducted to the crypt of the cathedral,—the West- 
minster Abbey of Poland,—where are buried most of the 
famous Polish monarchs. There was the massive tomb of 
Thaddeus Kosciusko, the soldier-statesman who led Poland’s 
armies against her enemies and who also aided America in 
securing its freedom by his scientific service as Washington’s 
staff officer. Nearby is the sarcophagus of the great John 
Sobeski, who was elected King of the Commonwealth of Poland 
in 1674. 

He also showed me the chapel and tomb of St. Stanislaw, 
the patron saint of Poland, and then we went to the chapel of 
Zygmunt (Sigismund) August, said to be the finest piece of 
Renaissance work north of the Alps. 

Like every other patriotic Pole Sienkiewicz dreamed of a 
reunited Poland. Although Russia was not kind to his people 
he believed that Russia would eventually be the means of re- 
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pennies to our national wealth but because then, and then 
alone, India shall be able to contribute fully to human culture 
We know that we are waiting on the 
high road of love and peace, and we are sure that when the 


West has run the race of blind materialism, and has hurt itself 
by dashing against the rock of selfish aggrandisement, then we 


will meet and march together toward the goal of perfected 
humanity! 


Sienkiewicz at Short Range 


An Appreciation of the Great Polish Writer and Patriot 
By Herbert F. Jenkins 











uniting as an independent country the old Polish Kingdom 
which in 1772 was first divided between Russia, Germany and 
Austria. There was little hope of his dream ever being real- 
ized, and although he thought he saw in this War the oppor- 
tunity of gathering together all the Poles under the Russian 
banner, he only lived to learn of the Kaiser’s plans for an 
autonomous buffer state composed only of Russian Poland. 
But it is the literary side of Sienkiewicz’s life, his fame 
that “Quo Vadis” brought him, that most interests Americans. 
To Jeremiah Curtin, Harvard graduate, linguist, and secre- 
tary of the legation at St. Petersburg, is due Sienkiewicz’s 
introduction to readers of English. Mr. Curtin, who died in 
1907, met Sienkiewicz at St. Petersburg and they became fast 
friends. Indeed, it was the Polish novelist who suggested 
that Mr. Curtin undertake the translation of his works. The 
publication of the trilogy of Zagloba romances, “With Fire and 
Sword,” “The Deluge,” and “Pan Michael,” gave Sienkiewicz a 
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permanent place among the world’s greatest novelists, but it 
was not until “Quo Vadis” appeared, in 1896, that he attained 
any considerable degree of popularity. Twenty years ago 
“Quo Vadis” was a best-seller, and remained one for some time. 
Over one million copies were sold. 

“Writing ‘Quo Vadis’ was comparatively easy,” Sienkie- 
wicz told me, when we had returned to his modest temporary 
quarters in a Cracow pension. “With such a wealth of authori- 


Sienkiewicz and His Son 


ties to draw on for historical background it required only 
about eighteen months to complete it.” 

When Sienkiewicz was finishing his famous trilogy, a 
report was circulated in Poland that “Pan Michael” would meet 
with a violent end. Immediately the author was deluged with 
letters from feminine readers from all parts of Poland im- 
ploring him to spare their hero. “Quo Vadis” appeared 


serially in a Polish newspaper, and when the installment 
describing the captivity of Lygia appeared a deputation of 
sensitive young girls called on him to beg him not to let his 
heroine die in prison. 

Sienkiewicz impressed me as a man of great reserve power. 
Of medium height, his hair turning gray, with a serious but 
kindly face, he preserved a dignity which became a representa- 
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tive of an old and noble family. Reticent to a degree in dis- 
cussing himself and his work, his face lighted up as he referred 
with pride to his son, the architect, and his daughter Yadviga. 
His wife, many years. his junior, and said to have been one 
of the beauties of Poland, died after a few years of happy 
married life. He traveled extensively, but at the time I saw 
him he had no desire to visit America again. 

“You know I was a member of Madame Modjeska’s ill-fated 
Polish colony, which she sought to establish on your Pacific 
coast in 1877,” he said. 

“I always have work on hand,” he said later on, “and 
I come here to Cracow frequently to make use of the library 
of the University of Cracow.” This old seat of learning, he 
told me, had recently celebrated its five hundredth anniversary. 
It is a memorial to the statesmanship and liberality of the 
early Polish Kings. 

Discussing his characters, Sienkiewicz said that Zagloba 
was “a type particularly common at the time of which I have 
written. Although,” he added, “I know many Zaglobas to-day 
in Lithuania and even in Galicia.” 

Some one once suggested to Sienkiewicz the similarity be- 
tween Zagloba and Shakespeare’s Falstaff, to which he 
quickly replied: 

“If I may be permitted to make a comparison I think that 
Zagloba is a better character than Falstaff. At heart the old 
noble was a good fellow. He would fight bravely when it be- 
came necessary, whereas Shakespeare makes Falstaff a coward 
and a poltroon.” 

Commenting on his other Polish novels, Sienkiewicz said 
that “The Knights of the Cross” was the most difficult of all 
to write. It dealt with characters and conditions of a time ante- 
cedent to that of the trilogy, and there was little or no liter- 
ature to draw from. “I had to dig out my facts from the most 
obscure sources,” he lamented. 

His last words to me were to extend his greetings to any 
friends in America whom I might encounter. After the out- 
break of the War Sienkiewicz went to Vevey, Switzerland, 
which was to be the scene of his final activities. It was inevit- 
able that he should have been placed at the head of the Polish 
relief, and one of his last messages was a note of gratitude to 
all in America who had so nobly assisted by contributing to 
stricken Poland’s relief. He died as he lived—for Poland. He 


was her foremost interpreter to the world and her greatest 
novelist. 
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Ewere both very sure that no stage properties had ever 
WA iver us such a real sense of Macbeth’s heath, as did 


our twelve-mile drive from Elizabethtown to Glenmore 
in thunder, lightning, and in rain, one fourth of July. Fiercer 
seemed each streak of lightning, louder each reverberation that 
rolled “far along from peak to peak,” as if the heavens were 
trying to outdo themselves in celebrating the glorious day. 
Fortunately our sense of the ridiculous was strong, and the 
sight of our dripping and bedraggled figures sent us into peals 
of laughter, which hastened our driver and made him say next 
day, “Them new ladies be ‘game’ ones.” 

Our warm welcome, our good supper, our pretty cottage 
(our very own) to which we climbed lantern-guided by our host, 
the roaring wood fire, and an impromptu punch concocted 
from the flask of one and the caramel-box of the other—all 
these good things of life sent us comfortably to bed and to 
sleep, to awake—none the worse next morning—to the eagerly 
anticipated delights of our new home at Glenmore. 

Glenmore was a unique summer experience. Established 
by Thomas Davidson to be a summer home and School of Phi- 
losophy, something still of the spirit and purpose of its 
founder lingers in the air, and attracts rather the thoughtful 
student than the merely fashionable summer boarder, and per- 
haps the long drive of twenty-two miles from Westport, one 
of the gateways of the Adirondacks, even when the elements 
are favorable, would repel ‘those who like to travel by easy 
and royal roads. 

Professor Davidson, a Scotch-American philosopher, edu- 
cated at the University of Aberdeen, came to our country in 
early life, and after a few years of desultory tutoring and 
school teaching, preferred to become a free lance in the world 
of letters, and devoted himself to lecturing and teaching a few 
audiences—perhaps a choice few—chiefly in London and New 
York. 

Preaching and teaching the highest ideals, unlabeled by 
any sect or party, in very few could he find a desire for 
knowledge for its own sake—few who, like himself, cared not 
for name or fame or wealth. Finally,—nearly at the end of his 
too-short life—he found among the bread winners of the East 
Side of New York, students whom he could fire with his own 
enthusiasm, mostly Jews seeking in our country the Promised 
Land of which Mary Antin has so feelingly told us. Of these 
East Side people he said: “No one who has ever taught a class 
of intelligent bread-winners will ever return to Academic 
teaching.” 

Of this work in New York it is a temptation to say a 
word. It was his hope to carry out his idea of social democracy 
by uniting all sorts and conditions of wage-earners in study 
which should make for righteousness and self-improvement; 
and when we find that in the two short years of his work he 
established an incipient Bread Winners’ College, with courses 
of study that would not shame a modern university, we see 
that his belief in the working man was justified. The success 
of his experiment was unique among movements for social 
betterment. 

His was a most magnetic personality, but it was the force 
that was in his students themselves that he somehow knew how 
to bring out and utilize. His course of study embraced the read- 
ing and discussion of the Second Part of Goethe’s “Faust,” 
Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,” the study of Plato, of Aristotle’s 
“Metaphysics,” of Hebrew Prophecy. For younger wage- 
earners were classes in English, Rhetoric and Literature, 
Latin, Hebrew, German, French, Algebra, Geometry and 


Physics. An interesting account of this work, and a rever- 
ential appreciation of the man has been written by Pro- 
fessor Charles F. Bakewell, of Yale—a friend and disciple in 
“The Education of the Wage Earners,” a book which no wage- 
earner should fail to read, and no student of schemes of 
social welfare can afford to neglect. 

The temper and style of the man Davidson is seen in the 
fact that he could work in harmony with such many and diverse 
elements as made up his classes. One of the twelve most 
learned men of his time (his knowledge of languages reaching 
even to the rarely known Arabic) he soon made the ignorant 
immigrants feel that he was their friend, and easily won their 
respect and admiration. Himself an extreme individualist, he 
found that doctrinaire socialists made up the large part of his 
classes. Of Socialism he says somewhere: “I do not find it 
possible to be a Socialist myself, but I believe that the 
Socialist movement has done much good in arousing the world 
to a sense of the injustice due to present social arrangements, 
and also that it is a step toward something very much better— 
something that will leave individual liberty and initiative un- 
curtailed. The discovery of that something is really the prob- 
lem of the present day.” 

He founded in London and New York “The Fellowship of 
the New Life,” and had many ardent disciples drawn from 
young men in the Universities of Europe and the United States. 
He was one of the early members of the London Fabian Society, 
but left it when its Socialistic teachings became more pro- 
nounced. 

At Glenmore he hoped to gather around him congenial 
souls—a sort of community of the spirit where daily life could 
be lived in right spiritual relations. He bought some two 
hundred acres of the beautiful land of the Keene Valley in the 
Adirondacks, in full sight of the long range which stretches 
from Marcy to Whiteface, and here in rude quarters he began 
his experiment. He soon drew himself kindred souls—few at 
first but increasing in numbers with the years. 

Among his friends were such choice spirits and well- 
known names in philosophy as William James and Josiah 
Royce of Harvard, and William T. Harris. The Harris cottage 
is still standing, recalling the famous Commissoner of Educa- 
tion, and Miss P., a Glenmore neighbor, shows the exact spot 
on her upper porch where sat and breakfasted Professor James, 
herself the proud hostess—and this before he was past-grand 
master of Pragmatism to the world. A chapter on Professor 
Davidson forms one of the most interesting papers in Profes- 
sor James’s lately published “Memories and Studies.” Lectures 
on Philosophy were carried on at Glenmore by eminent speakers 
in succeeding summers until 1900, the year of Davidson’s death. 

Perhaps in these wiser times the lecturer is glad to cease 
from lecturing and the weary lectured-to is gladder still to be 
at rest. Now Glenmore is simply a delightful summer home, 
but still bearing many of the sign marks of the man who 
inspired the Fellowship of the New Life. There are some 
twelve cottages at various heights and distances from the cen- 
tral dining-room and one-time lecture hall of the school, that of 
the professor himself being about two hundred feet above the 
level. Most of the buildings show his strongly individualistic 
ideas. Each house is fully equipped for a separate and individ- 
ual life. The dweller therein can be veritably a “Dweller in 
the Innermost,” undisturbed in his grove of birch trees. He 
will hear no sounds but the twitter of the birds, the patter of 
the chipmunks, the trickling of the nearby brook. One tiny 
cottage—The Hut—now used by a solitary, has an exit door 
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from each room so that even in the days when there were two 
occupants each could come and go as he pleased. 

Our own pretty cottage was furnished in Japanese Style— 
“Aloaha” (“Welcome”) over the door. There was a big central 
living-room, with a sleeping-room at each end, doors from all 
three rooms opening upon a porch which enclosed us all around 
from which we could look out day and night upon the overlast- 
ing hills. And inside, there was wood to burn, oil—midnight 
oil if we pleased—running water, comfortable lounges and 
chairs of bamboo, a desk with paper and pen (that would 
write) left by the last occupant, and she, whoever she was, had 
not forgotten our grosser wants. There was a tea-kettle hang- 
ing on the crane, and cups and saucers we found in the closet. 

For the mornings we had talks by the brook in the cool 
quiet woods, or we walked to Hurricane Lodge for letters, pass- 
ing the home of Professor Dewey, of Columbia, and other great 
ones. At the lodge was the almost forgotten sound of the 
piano and the honk of the auto horn and other appurtenances 
(or impertinences) of the summer resort. For a bottle of ink 
we must walk two miles to Keene Village, the tiniest of moun- 
tain settlements; and once we walked to Arisponet, which would 
need a chapter itself. Best of all we loved to climb our favorite 
ledge, where were big boulders good for back and feet. Here, 
sitting on the grass, we could draw in the life-giving air, 
watch the sheep on the hills, watch always the mountains 
changing ever in cloud and sun. Of course we had a book— 
“Julia Frances” it was, I think, but why read anything here? 

At meal-time we met our fellow guests—college professors 
and their families, for the most part. We wondered at first 
about the strange markings on our knives and forks, and 
learned that they were the Professor’s name in Arabic—a 
late addition to his already great learning. We wondered too, 
knowing the ways of our own kitchen, how the Professor’s 
Delft china could have lasted so long unnicked—and we won- 
dered too, who had made the picturesque candlesticks of birch 
bark that lightened and brightened our table on gloomy days. 
We had pleasant chat too about the “Colonel,” about Mrs. Pank- 
hurst, about Strindberg’s plays, and differed about almost every- 
thing, but soon after dinner each group seemed glad to go its 
own separate house and life. 

Sometimes we thought that a little more sociability would 
have improved the life of Glenmore. Sometimes we wished that 
our beautiful chime would summon us to listen to one of our 
learned guests, but no doubt they were quite sure that on im- 
pulse from the vernal wood could teach us more than all: the 
sages, and so wisely they refrained. But the absence of a lec- 
turer did not keep us from the lecture hall. Full of the presence 
of the Founder seemed this deserted room. A fine photograph 
of him hangs over the platform, showing his handsome, ruddy, 
attractive face—breathing health he seemed, though he died at 
the comparatively early age of sixty. Photographs of Schiller 
and Goethe hang on either side, and a picture of Emerson in 
his youth. The Apollo Belvidere, a bust of the Hermes of 
Praxitiles, the Victory of Samothrace, Corregio’s “Night,” 
Gerome’s “Via Imperator,” these are some of the things I 
remember on the walls, and they show the eclectic character of 
the collection. The empty book-case—empty except for a few 
volumes of German philosophy—was saddening. But there was 
an odd volume or two, Gissing’s “By the Sonian Sea,” an old 





favorite, and here I found the little book so inspiring and so 
informing that I have before alluded to, “The Education of the 
Wage Eearners” from which I have freely drawn. 

One morning we came upon Davidson’s grave high above 
his own cottage in a grove of white birch and evergreen. We 
found it with difficulty, so far away is it from the eyes 
even of Glenmore guests. A big boulder, suggesting Emerson’s 
at “Sleep Hollow” is at the head of the grave, an evergreen tree 
at the foot. A bronze plate is on the rough stone: 


“Thomas Davidson 
1840-1900 
He has bought his eternity with a little hour 
And is not dead.” 


Belief in immortality was strong in him. Personal, in the 
sense that he thought of death as only an incident in an eternal 
career. From his letters we see that he hated all forms of 
supernaturalism. In one letter he says: “We have an eternal 
and ever widening task before us. I believe it is impossible to 
reach a better moral and social condition until we have adopted 
a new philosophy—a philosophy so inspiring that our little tem- 
poral difficulties will seem as nothing to us and we shall ad- 
vance in our eternal journey with a joy and energy of which 
few people have any conception.” 

In the summer of 1900 he was very ill. An insidious dis- 
ease from which he had suffered for ten years became so pain- 
ful that he had scarcely an hour free from suffering. Yet every 
Saturday he wrote an interesting and inspiring letter to his 
classes in New York. In one letter I find twenty aphorisms 
that might well be framed and hung up by those who like the 
moral maxim. 

It had been my purpose to speak of the happy days when 
we left our inland hills to see some inland waters. A new view 
of the Adirondack region was ours when after a ride of ten 
miles we met our Indian guides who were to row us on the 
Upper Ausable Lake; but it would take other pen than mine to 
describe these scenes of natural beauty. Soon the river was 
no longer navigable and then we took to the woods, again 
cascades and running brooks all around us. Through the long 
narrow path which must have been an old-time portage we 
walked, but instead of canoes, our guides carried our provisions 
on their backs in picturesque knapsacks of Indian make. Then 
came the Lower Ausable Lake and another row of several miles 
which brought us to our camp, and to our dinner. Never 
were such chops! never were such baked potatoes! never were 
such flapjacks! Our bouilla baisse had no Thackeray to make 
it immortal but no one of us will ever forget that feast. Then 
came the discovery of the names of Gorki and his companion 
cut into the birch bark of our lean-to, with hundreds of others, 
but we looked only at Gorki and his love. 

For two people Glenmore memories and pleasures have 
been a never-to-be-forgotten experience. Somehow it seems to 
belong in our minds with the Academy of Plato—with the 
Utopias of Campanella and More and with all the other 
attempts, real or imaginary, to realize an earthly paradise— 
attempts always failing yet never failing, for somehow in our 
better movements we feel that these are not merely card houses 
of the impractical idealist—no, perhaps they are all, as Felix 


Adler has sung, helping “to build the shining ramparts of 
the City of the Light.” 
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while, that the mile-stones marking the passing of a 
friend, whose part in the drama has influenced one’s own, 
is always worthy of our thoughtful attention. 

Norman Duncan, the talented writer, the hour-glass of 
whose life has run out so early, first came into my life in 
Labrador some ten years ago. At that distance of time, though 
it seems but yesterday, only general impressions remain as to 
the instances of his cruise on the “Strathcona”; but his writings 
have recorded the impressions that were made on his own 
sensitive nature by his Labrador trip. 

Previous to his visit he was unknown to me as a writer, and 
had I been asked afterward to venture an opinion of the value 
of his visit, I should certainly not have predicted that so much 
could come from apparently so little. 

We met only a few times after that trip. Once it was as 
his guest at the Washington and Jefferson University, where he 
was a professor of English. There I got a new glimpse of the 
deep sympathy of the man’s nature and those traits of char- 
acter that made him so much beloved of those who knew him. 

The close proximation of the facts in the life of his hero 
in “Dr. Luke of the Labrador” to those of my own, led so many 
of our unsophisticated friends to suppose that every word of it 
was literal truth about my own life, that I once spoke to him 
about it. I thought he would only take it as an unavoidable 
issue, or I would not have expressed the fact that my entry into 
mission work was not owing to having a “past.” I was ter- 
ribly chagrined to see he took it very deeply. It seemed to 


T= joy of the venture of life is ours only for so short a 


him him like a sledge hammer, and I found that he had at once 
set about trying to make the matter right. The whole thing 
would have long ago slipped from my memory, had I not felt 
that in the face of all the help that came indirectly to our 
Labrador friends as a result of the success of his book, it must 
have made me appear ungrateful to be willing to hurt one 
whose only desire was to help the people to whom our own lives 
were being devoted. Ingratitude is so common, and to me so 
unchivalrous, that I still often regret the mere mention of it. 

Many a good, kind action this man did for those who will 
never know how much they owe him. His visit to the lumber 
woods, and his generous tribute to the beautiful work of Mr. 
Higgins was undoubtedly of very great value to that excellent 
effort. 

Duncan’s physique was not that of a fighter or an athlete. 
Many of us with his make-up would have sat down and accom- 
plished only the task of looking out for our own welfare. Not 
so Norman Duncan. The stories and writings of others were 
real, and vivid, and pitiful to his keen imagination. He had to 
be, willy-nilly, ever a modern knight, securing such far-reach- 
ing victories with his facile pen as few aspirants to the mead 
of honor ever did with sword and buckler. 

In all my acquaintance with Norman Duncan I always 
found him to be a true knight, and to him as such, we are eager 
to submit gratefully this tribute of our gratitude, and admir- 
ation, and love. His real affection for Labrador and its people, 
and the work among them only died with his own passing. 
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you,” one critic said it placed him among the first half- 

dozen novelists of Great Britain. He has since kept 
his place. He has written over thirty sweet, wholesome, clever, 
entertaining novels which never disappoint the readers. There 
is always a careful study of plot and characters. The local 
setting in his books is varied, including Brittany, Sark, 
Switzerland, Siberia, Turkey, Nova Scotia, with Africa and 
England and Scotland. A recent novel, “Flower of the Dust,” 
is dedicated “To my friend and fellow-labourer in the vineyard 
of letters, Olive Kathrine Parr, in highest esteem and affection.” 
The meeting with this lady in Dartmoor is quite a romance, and 
led up to her being the living heroine in his latest story, 
which some think his best, “My Lady of the Moor.” “Beatrice 
Chase” is the pen name of this lady, under which she published 
“The Heart of the Moor” and “From a Dartmoor Window,” 
books of great charm and interest. 

Besides being a novelist, Oxenham is a well-known poet and 
hymnodist. His hymn written for the men at the front has had 
a circulation of over five millions, and has been sung in 
churches all over the Empire. “Bees in Amber, a Little Book 
of Thoughtful Verse,” published in the autumn of 1913, has 
now sold over one hundred thousand. It has been succeeded by 
“All’s Well” and “The King’s Highway.” The first edition of 
this last was fifty-five thousand. Illustrated editions of the 
two first have been published. A masterpiece in “Bees” is a 
“Little Te Deum of the Commonplace,” which has been sepa- 
rately issued. Of this Beatrice Chase writes in her “Dart- 
moor Window,” “And you John Oxenham—yes, you too under- 
stand. You, with what you call your ‘Little Te Deum of the 
Commonplace.’ It is not little but very great. I often use 
it as a prayer, a glorious litany of pure thanksgiving, with 
my own special ‘commonplace’ jogs added to it.” 

When the Young Women’s Christian Association made an 
appeal on behalf of munitions workers for their health and 
welfare, Mr. Oxenham was asked to pen some lines for the situ- 
ation. This he did in the powerful lines, “Vox Clamatis,” 
which in a short time aided in bringing in some sixteen thou- 
sand pounds to their funds. 

John Oxenham is of middle height, with brown hair and 
beard, and has been described as “a cheery, breezy man, fond 
of open-air life, especially rowing and walking, hard-working, 
hard-headed and soft-hearted.” Born at Manchester, he at- 
tended old Trafford School and Victoria University; afterwards 
he went into business and lived for some years in France and 
the United States. He visited the Southern States with a view 
to orange-growing or fruit farming but decided against them— 


W wow? John Oxenham published “Barbe of Grand Ba- 
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fortunately for his millions of readers—and came back to 
Britain. He had been offered in Georgia forty-thousand acres 
of good pine and vine grass land at ten cents per acre or 
nine hundred pounds. He took to writing as an alleviative to 
business, and early found a public. The “Graphic” took his 
first story in 1893. Some of his really fine school stories are 
gathered in “A Song of Hyacinth.” For many years he has 
had a contract with Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, and 
Messrs. Methuen, to furnish a novel annually, the only recent 
exception being “My Lady of the Moor,” which, at the request 
of Beatrice Chase, went to Longmans. His latest novel with 
Methuen is “1914,” a story of the influence and effect of 
the great War on a very interesting family. Of “My Lady of 
the Moor” a writer said that it needed no spice of mystery 
concerning its genesis to help its popularity—that it was good 
enough on its own merits, as a powerfully written novel, to 
buy, to read, to keep. “It is Beatrice, the gracious, tender- 
hearted, open-handed lady of the moor who gives the book its 
peculiar distinction.” 

The years Oxenham spent in London with the roar of 
Fleet Street in his ears are reflected in “Rising Fortunes,” 
a journalistic story in which there are traces of autobiography. 
The tramps he made with a knapsack in the West Highlands to 
Fort William; his residence in the United States, where he 
lived some years at Orange, New Jersey; journeys in Europe 
from Stockholm to Genoa, have all aided in furnishing local 
color for -his books. He was in Hanover during the Franco- 
Prussian War, and in Paris in time to see the last days of 
the Commune, which furnished scenes for his “Under the Iron 
Flail.” The island of Sark has had much of his attention dur- 
ing holidays and in novels. While there in 1904 he bathed 
twice a day, sometimes oftener, and found the water the finest, 
crispest, “champagniest” in the world. He was on good terms 
with the Seigneur of the island. “Maid of the Mist” is a real- 
istic story of shipwrecks and shifting sands off Sable Island, 
Nova Scotia, with a charming love-story. As a friend of 
Robert Barr, he started the English edition of the “Detroit 
Free Press.” Later on he founded “The Idler,” in conjunction 
with Robert Barr and Jerome K. Jerome. “Today” was 
another of his ventures, jointly with Jerome. In it appeared 
work by R. L. Stevenson, Henley and other. 

There is a busy, happy household of Oxenhams in the home 
at Woodville Gardens, Edling, near London. They, as a house- 
hold, are much concerned in good works, missionary and other- 
wise. Mrs. Oxenham was Marjorey Anderson, a daughter of 
W. Anderson of Greenock; a daughter married Dr. J. A. Mac- 
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fadyen of Manchester. Mrs. Oxenham is renowned for practical 
good sense. There are four daughters and two sons: the eldest 
daughter, Elsie Oxenham, has already made a name for herself 
as a writer of stories for girls. Roy, the eldest son, is a 
clergyman of the Congregational Church of Colchester; the 
other son, Hugo, was with the London Scottist at the Front, 
and has seen active service. He has since received a commis- 
sion in a regiment of the Argyle & Scot Highlanders. Mr. Oxen- 
ham’s book of poems, “All’s Well,” contains a special message 
for those who have such boys at the front. 
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He is keenly interested in the great struggle and has done 
his best to induce right thinking thereupon by short poems 
and booklets. “1914,” his new novel, more fully expresses his 
feelings and attitude. A delightful letter writer, John Oxen- 
ham as a correspondent gives free play to a fine humor enjoyed 
by the recipients. He is also an excellent business man. He 
has so identified himself with the name “John Oxenham,” 
derived from one of Charles Kingsley’s novels, that few now 
address him otherwise. But perhaps for business purposes he 
has by force at times to use his own name, A. W. Bunkerley. 


Every Day Lessons from New Books 


By JOHN T. 


HE true patriot is always eager to know more of his 
' country’s history. He is not satisfied with the bare bones 
of history that the ordinary text-book gives, or even 
with the more leisurely volumes prepared by those who, after 
delving into early records and sources of all kinds, have tried 
to give glimpses of the past with more detail. Often the reader 
of such a volume longs to read for himself some of these sources. 
For instance, he likes to read letters and journals written by 
men and women of the past—not statesmen or leaders in the 
cities, but ordinary men and women who told of life as they 
found it. How did the people live? What did they do? How 
did they travel? How did the country and its prospects seem 
to them in the days when Ohio was the far West, when emi- 
grants by tens and hundreds and thousands were seeking new 
homes in the states of the Mississippi Valley ? 

Fortunately there are many such volumes of letters and 
journals, but unfortunately most of these are out of print and 
are available only in historical libraries except as some of 
them have been annotated by such men as Reuben Gold 
Thwaites, whose works are issued by the Arthur H. Clark 
Company of Cleveland. 

The Princeton University Press has recently put the liter- 
ary and historical world in its debt by re-issuing one of the 
most valuable of these documents, “The New Purchase,” by 
Baynard Rush Hall, as edited by James Albert Woodburn 
($2.50). Mr. Hall was one of the thousands of Easterners 
whom the hard times that followed the War of 1812 drove to 
the New Purchase, the territory in Indiana obtained by treaty 
with the Indians in 1818. The two-hundred-thousand-word 
journal tells in an intensely interesting manner Mr. Hall’s 
experiences on the journey and during seven years in the 
Indiana wilderness. He proved himself “a young man who had 
eyes to see, with a cultured background, with a power to dis- 
criminate and to distinguish the significant, and, above all, he 
had the virtue of interest and industry ... to write down 
what he saw and understood, to preserve it for us, for posterity 
and for history.” 

Mr. Hall proved that true culture, far from making a 
man unfit for mingling on even terms with people of all sorts 
and conditions, prepares him for the most helpful life in what- 
ever circumstances he is placed. He “entered with spirit and 
sympathy into all the life of the backwoods. He became a 
skilled marksman with the rifle; he enjoyed the shooting 
matches; he learned the art of rolling logs; he became a skilled 
and practised hand at the wood choppings; he learned the 
manners of the quilting parties; . . . he clerked in a country 

’ store, ground bark in a tannery.” 

The life in Indiana taught him that the secret of con- 
tentment is making the most of what one has. “The man 
who has practiced doing with little, and is fully satisfied with 

it, and for years has been very happy with it, is really superior 
to the man even of larger fortune and of many wants. Can he 
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be vexed for the want of grand houses, fine furniture, sumptu- 
ous food, gay equipages, costly apparel and the like, who, if 
he despise not such matters, is soberly and philosophically in- 
different to them? He has really so schooled himself amid 
rough huts, rude furniture, coarse food, and homespun clothes, 
as in his very heart, to prefer these, with their freedom and 
independence, to the wearisome and silly, and endless anxiety 
and toil of living for mere show.” 

There is nothing like a season of doing without conveni- 
ences that have seemed a matter of course, to make one fully 
appreciative of them. Thus Mr. Hall learned from his pioneer 
experiences to enjoy the “plain everyday conveniencs at home, 
once undervalued, perhaps despised, but which belong to the 
tenor of life,” to “bear, with good humor, a thousand petty 
disquietudes of civilized life, that once kept ... him, and still 
keep the self-indulged, undisciplined, fashionable vulgar in 
‘a stew.’” He learned that pioneer life could cure one “of a 
very common and dreadful malady, rendering one miserable in 
himself and hateful to others, ‘the fidgets.’ ” 

Another lesson that Mr. Hall learned for himself and then 
taught to others is that when one is disturbed or anxious or 
worn out there is nothing like a day with Nature to soothe and 
calm and give rest, and that when one is content and joyful one 
of the best ways to continue so is to go out of doors and drink 
in the beauty of God’s world. So “amid the mire and the 
briers of the field, the wa!lows and mudholes in the road, amid 
the paw-paws, the sassafras and the sycamores, he saw not 
only the homely side of life but he had an eye and a heart for 
the grandeur and beauty of his primeval surroundings,—the 
warbling birds, the bounding deer, the racing squirrels, the 
giant trees, the everlasting shade, the gleaming sunlight by 
day, the clear blue sky at night over the camp-meeting tent 
like a dome radiant with golden stars. In his eyes ‘no artificial 
dyes could rival the scarlet, the crimson, the orange, the brown, 
of the sylvan dresses,—giant robes and scarfs hung with 
indescribable grandeur and grace over the rough arms and 
rude trunks of the forest.’” Thus the editor of the journal 
speaks of Mr. Hall. 

And the journal itself bears testimony to the truth of the 
comment. For instance, in the chapter in which he told of 
floating down the Ohio River on a raft, he wrote: “But the 
sunsets, and the twilight! The witchery then entranced the 
very soul! All of poetry, and of shadowy forms, and of sinless 
elysium,—all of magic in musings and dreams—all was em- 
bodied there! The ethereal floated on the river’s bosom, while 
its now unruffled waters now floated our rude vessels. It dwelt 
in the dark mirror, where shadows of cliff and forest pointed 
to a depth down, down away, far beyond the sounding line. It 
was melting in the blazing river, where farewell rays were 
reflected as the sun hid behind some tall and precipitous 
headland.” 


Mr. Hall was able to enjoy Nature to the full because he 
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had learned to enjoy the God of Nature. Wherever he went 
he knew that God was near. This knowledge gave him cour- 
age at one of the tense moments of his journey. Of this 
experience, he said: “We stood now on the pinnacle of the 
great Cove Mountain, and were gazing at the mingled grandeur 
and beauty of the scene. Few are unmoved by the view from 
that top; as for myself I was ravished. Was I not on the 
dividing ridge between two worlds—the worn and faded East, 
the new and magic West? And yet I now felt, and painfully 
felt, that we were bidding adieu to home and entering on the 
untried; still, hope was superior to fear, and I was eager to 
pass those other peaks...” 


Thus the thought of God was with him every day of the 
long journey. And when, at length, their Indiana destination 
was reached, “that morning thanksgiving prayers went up to 
heaven for three households united, and hymns of praise re- 
sounded amid the wilds; for these families were Christians; 
and wherever, in their many wanderings, they halted as 
pilgrims for a day or a year, there rose the domestic altars. 
God is everywhere!” 

So the reader is ready for the concluding words of the 
volume, written after Mr. Hall’s return to the East: “True, 
perfect, uninterrupted happiness is neither in the far East, 
nor in the far West; it is in God, in Christ, in Heaven.” 





Th Goin’s Hard 


By W. Dayton Wegefarth 


H’ goin’s hard when you’re down an’ out, 
With never a helpin’ hand 
T’ grasp your own, as you grope about, 
With no one t’ understand; 
Th’ road is hard an’ th’ road is long, 
You hunger for just th’ glow 
Of a friendly face or a cheery song,— 
Th’ goin’ is hard, I know. 


But there’s somethin’ down in th’ depth o’ you, 
Somethin’ that burns an’ sears, 

Somethin’ that sort o’ helps you thru, 
Somethin’ that stops your tears; 

It points th’ way thru th’ heavy night, 
An’ it whispers in accents low: 

“You'll win—you must—if your heart is light, 
But th’ goin’ is hard, I know.” 


Then you set your jaw an’ you clench your fist, 
An’ you breathe with your head held high, 
While you search around for th’ chance you missed, 
T’ give it another try: 
An’ you put your shoulder against th’ wheel, 
Your life in your slugging blow, 
An’ you smash your way with a will o’ steel,— 
Oh, the goin’ is hard, I know. 


At last you come t’ th’ open road, 
Th’ day that was lost is won; 
Peace deserved is your heart’s abode, 
Its light is th’ dawning sun: 
You won your fight by yourself, you think. 
Poor fool! ’Twill be ever so. 
’Twas God who turned you from Failure’s brink, 
When th’ goin’ was hard, you know. 


























OR brilliancy of imagination, ver- 
satility of genius and rapidity of 
production, Sir Walter Scott ranks 
not only pre-eminent among the literary 
giants of the nineteenth century, but 
takes his place among the great writers 
of the world. One of the best-known of 
living literary critics, Professor Saints- 
bury, writes of Scott: “The secret of 
his success was that gift, which no one 
except Shakespeare has ever possessed 
in larger measure, of communicating life 
to the persons, story and dialogue, and 
this gift connected with another, the 
extraordinary variety of Scott’s scenes, 
characters and plots.” And again: “The 
extraordinary greatness of Scott .... 
in everything but pure style, and the ex- 
pression of the highest raptures of love, 
thought and nature, ranks him with the 
greatest writers of the world.” 

Sir Walter was the lineal descendant 
—six generations removed—of that Wal- 
ter Scott commemorated in “The Lay of 
the Last Minstrel,” known in Border 
history as Auld Wat of Harden. Wat’s 
son William, captured by Sir Gideon Mur- 
ray of Elibank, during a raid on Sir 
Gideon’s lands, was, as tradition says, 
given his choice between being hanged 
on Sir Gideon’s private gallows, and mar- 
rying the ugliest of Sir Gideon’s three 
ugly daughters, Meikle-mouthed Meg, re- 
puted as carrying off the prize for ugli- 
ness among the women of four counties. 
He took three days to consider the al- 
ternative, but chose life with the large- 
mouthed lady in the end; and found her, 
according to the tradition which the poet, 
her descendant, has transmitted, an ex- 
cellent wife, with a fine talent for pick- 
ling the beef which her husband stole 
from the herds of his foes. Meikle- 
mouthed Meg transmitted a_ distinct 
trace of her large mouth to all her de- 
scendants, and not least to our hero, who 
was to use his meikle-mouth to best ad- 
vantage as the spokesman of his race. 

As a boy at school he was brilliant, 
uncertain, but full of vigor and industry. 
His school life was much interrupted by 
poor health. The ninth child of a fam- 
ily, of whom the first six had died in 
very early youth, he had all his life to 
contend with lameness which was the 
result of constitutional weakness, and 
which greatly handicapped him in his 


II. Sir Walter Scott 


By Raoul de Beaucrispin 


work; yet in spite of this he lived a life 
of the most varied interests and most 
strenuous effort. As Sheriff and Clerk 
of Sessions, hospitable laird and farmer, 
poet, novelist and miscellaneous man of 
letters, publisher and printer, he proved 
himself to be the most versatile of men. 
His novels reveal wide and discriminat- 
ing reading, a mind which was a great 
kaleidoscope of human life and fortunes. 

Scott’s first literary success was won 
as a poet. In 1802, he published “The 
Border Minstrelsy,” which rapidly rose 
into favor. The first edition (though 
only eight hundred copies) sold within 
a year. Here Scott afforded a glimpse 
of all his many great powers which were 
afterwards more fully displayed—his his- 
torical industry and knowledge, his mas- 
culine humor, his delight in restoring the 
“old simple, violent world” of rugged 
activity and excitement, as well as that 
power to kindle men’s hearts, as by a 
trumpet call, which was the chief secret 
of the charm of his own greatest poems. 
His first important poem, “The Lay of 
the Last Minstrel,” did not appear till 
1805, when he was thirty-four. It was 
an immediate success; two editions were 
sold within a year, two more the next 
year, and altogether forty-four thousand 
copies were disposed of. Scott received 
for it seven hundred and sixty-nine 
pounds, an unprecedented sum for any 
poem in those days, though nothing to 
what his later poems brought him. Dr. 
Johnson obtained but fifteen guineas for 
his masterpiece, “The Vanity of Human 
Wishes,” and for his “London,” only ten. 
In 1808, “Marmion” was published, for 
this he received, long before it was is- 
sued, one thousand guineas; and it reg- 
isters the high-water mark of Scott’s 
poetical work both as a painter of war 
and a painter of nature. The battle of 
Flodden in “Marmion” constitutes the 
most perfect description of war which 
the English language contains. The four- 
beat measure (in which Scott resuscitat- 
ed the measure of the old “gestours”’) 
took possession of the public like a kind 
of madness; it not only clung to the 
memory, but would not keep off the 
tongue; people could not help spouting 
them in solitary places. The triumphant 
success of “Marmion” established Scott 
as facile princeps among living poets, 


The English Novel in the Nine- 
teenth Century 


and marked the highest point of pros- 
perity and happiness. It was followed 
by “The Lady of the Lake” (1810) “The 
Vision of Don Roderick” (1811), “Roke- 
by” (1813) “The Bridal of Triermain” 
(1813), “The Lord of the Isles” (1814), 
“The Field of Waterloo” (1815) and 
“Harold the Dauntless” (1917). 

The prices Scott received were mar- 
velous—two thousand guineas for the 
copyright of “The Lady of the Lake,” 
of “Rokeby” an edition of three thousand 
at two guineas a copy was sold at once, 
and ten thousand more within a few 
months, while for the “Lord of the Isles” 
he received fifteen hundred guineas for 
a half share of the copyright. 

In 1812, Byron “Childe Harold,” 
Canto’s I and II appeared, and Scott 
with characteristic generosity recognized 
that a greater poet had risen and eclipsed 
him. He continued to write poems, but 
shortly after turned his attention to the 
field in which he was to win his most 
lasting fame, and produced his first 
novel—“Waverly.” It was in the sum- 
mer of 1814 that Scott took up again a 
fragment of a Jacobite story, begun in 
1805, and then laid aside. He completed 
it in a few weeks. All his novels were 
written this way, extempore, as he called 
it. It was published anonymously, as 
were all the others for twelve years, and 
the secret was well kept. The favorable 
reception of “Waverley” led to a second 
novel, “Guy Mannering,” in the follow- 
ing year, and then the enormous success 
of these stimulated him to keep up a 
steady stream till death put a stop to 
his work. In seventeen years he pro- 
duced twenty-nine novels, besides other 
books and articles. 

Out of so many novels we should ex- 
pect some to be far inferior to others in 
interest and workmanship, and yet, while, 
of course, there are several that stand 
above the rest on account of their marked 
excellencies, the most marvelous charac- 
teristic of Scott’s work is its evenness. 
It has been said that “Scott spun away 
at his imaginative web almost as evenly 
as a silkworm spins at its go'den cocoon. 
Nor can I detect the slightest trace of 
any difference in quality between the 
stories, such as can be reasonably ascrib- 
ed to comparative care and haste.” This 
seems to be illustrated by the fact that 
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there is no agreement among critics as 
to which are the best of Scott’s novels. 
“Ivanhoe” was the most popular, and 
“Kenilworth” came next, yet few would 
rank these as the most brilliant of his 
works. “Guy Mannering,” “Old Mor- 
tality,” “The Antiquary” and others 
would be placed before them by most 
people. It has been said, however, that, 
with the exception of his last two, “Count 
Robert of Paris” and “Castle Danger- 
ous,” both written when the shadow of 
death was upon him, there is scarcely 
one which would not find its champions. 

Scott, as every one knows, was ex- 
cessively free in his manipulation of his- 
tory for the purpose of romance, and 
yet few historians ever drew with such 
genius the great figures of history. He 
draws with so powerful a hand that the 
pictures of Richard and Saladin, of 
Louis XI and Charles the Bold, of Mar- 
garet of Anjou and Rene of Provence, of 
Mary Stuart and Elizabeth Tudor, of 
Sussex and of Leicester, of James and 
Charles and Buckingham, of the two 
Dukes of Argyle, of Queen Caroline, of 
Claverhouse, and Monmouth, and of Rob 
Roy, will live in English literature be- 
side Shakespeare’s pictures of John and 
Richard and the later Henries, and all 
the historical figures by whom they are 
surrounded. No historical portrait will 
take precedence, as a mere portrait of 
Scott’s brilliant study of James the First 
in the fortunes of Nigel. 

His characters, like the Baron of 
Bradwardline, Dandie Dinmont, Edie 
Ochiltree, Mause Headrigg, Baillie Jar- 
vie, Meg Merrilies, etc., appeal to us be- 
cause they are all men and women of 
the world, of life and of time in general. 

Here we must turn back to Scott’s do- 
mestic life and to the circumstances lead- 





ing to the tragedy, which darkened his 
latter days, but revealed his indomitable 
will and heroic fortitude under adver- 
sity. 

in 1812, being obliged to give up his 
cottage at Ashestiel, which had been his 
happy home for eight years, he bought 
a “mountain farm” about five miles 
lower down the Tweed for four thousand 
pounds. Half of this, according to his 
bad and sanguine habit, was borrowed 
from his brother, the other half raised 
on the security of a poem, “Rokeby,” at 
that time unwritten. This farm, near 
the ruins of Melrose Abbey to which it 
had once belonged, became the idol of 
his life. From its old association with 
Melrose he changed its name from 
Clarty Hole to Abbotsford. He kept 
adding to it and building till he had 
spent twenty-nine thousand pounds on 
land alone; and he built again and again 
till the original cottage became a man- 
sion, and the mansion a castle. On 
Abbotsford he expended seventy-six thou- 
sand pounds. 

In the early days, before his books 
became so remunerative, he had entered 
into a partnership with Ballantyne & 
Co., publishers and printers, and this 
was the cause of all his misfortunes. 
From 1814 to 1825, when the Waverley 
novels were bringing him in a fortune, 
Scott was earning by literary work alone 
the enormous sum of fifteen thousand 
pounds a year, but towards the close of 
1825 the clouds began to gather, and with 
the failure of the publishing house of 
Constable, which involved that of the 
printing firm of Bal'entyne & Co., the 
storm burst the following year, and Scott 
found himself, as a partner in the lat- 
ter, liable for debts which amounted to 
one hundred and seventeen thousand 





pounds. Fortunately for him, the year 
before on the marriage of his eldest 
son, the heir to the Baronetcy conferred 
on him by George IV in 1820, he had set- 
tled the estate of Abbottsford; so that 
this was beyond the reach of his cred- 
itors. He, however, sold his house in 
Edinburgh and conveyed the balance of 
his estate to trustees for the benefit of 
his creditors until such time as he could 
pay off the debt. Then with iron nerve 
and will he set himself at once to work. 
He took up his unfinished novel, “Wood- 
stock,” and completed it in less than 
three months, selling it for the unpre- 
cedented sum of eight thousand two hun- 
dred and twenty-eight pounds. The two 
editions of his “Life of Napoleon Bona- 
parte,” on which he had spent two years’ 
unremitting labor, fetched eighteen thou- 
sand pounds; so that in less than five 
years (1826-1830) he had paid off sixty- 
three thousand pounds. The remaining 
fifty-four thousand pounds was liquidat- 
ed after his death by the royalties on his 
books. 

In February, 1830, he had his first true 
paralytic seizure, and though he con- 
tinued his work and produced two more 
novels, “Count Robert of Paris” and 
“Castle Dangerous,” they show signs of 
failing powers. 

In September, 1831, his disease grew 
worse, and he reluctantly consented to 
travel. A ship of His Majesty’s navy 
was placed at his disposal to take him 
to the Mediterranean, and he spent seven 
months in Malta and Italy, but in July, 
1832, feeling himself dying, he turned 
homewards with a great desire to die at 
Abbotsford, where he passed. away on 
September 21st, having just completed 
his sixty-first year. 





A Vivid Picture of a Great Man 






* Paul the Dauntless,” by Basil Mathews 


EN are always eager to realize 
M what was the true personality 

of any one whose writings have 
profoundly affected: them, and all the 
more so if those writings have exerted 
more influence upon the world by their 
writings than St. Paul has done. These 
writings are very short; they would all 
go into a daily newspaper of four pages. 
And how scanty are all the data that we 
have of his life! Beside his own writ- 
ings, there are some sixteen or seventeen 
chapters in the Acts of the Apostles re- 
counting his missionary journeys, and 
reporting or, rather, briefly sunimariz- 
ing some few of his speeches. And there 
are also in his letters several allusions 
to his life which throw a vivid light upon 
many of the most important passages in 
it. Hardly any authentic personal tradi- 
tions regarding him have been preserved 
by the writers of the two following gen- 
erations, and we do not know what value 
to attach to the representations of his 
face in the ancient mosaics at Rome. All 
these things serve rather to stimulate 
than to satisfy our curiosity. St. Paul 
is, and has always been to the historian, 
and probably will always continue to be, 
one of the most interesting figures in the 
whole long story of the Christian Church. 
He is one about whom we shall always 
wish to know far more than the Acts of 
the Apostles’ contain, though it is very 
unlikely thatiany new source of informa- 
tion will ever be discovered, even in 
Egyptian papyri. 

This book, which we owe to the long- 
continued labors and earnest zeal of Mr. 
Basil Mathews, presents in a continuous 
form the story of St. Paul’s life, working 
into the narrative given in the Book of 
Acts those allusions to the Apostle’s per- 
sonal life which the Epistles contain. He 
has shown skill in illustrating both char- 
acter and career from what we know of 
the world as it was in St. Paul’s time— 
a strange world, full of mixtures of 
races, languages, philosophies, and re- 
ligions, blended together in a way to 
which modern countries, or at least the 
modern civilized countries, present no 
parallel, though some analogies may be 
traced in parts of the Further East and 
particularly in India, China and Japan. 

Mr. Mathews’s book gives us a vivid 
picture of St. Paul’s action in the midst 
of this strange world, and through study- 
ing the features of that action gives us 
also a lively impression of his character. 
The book distinguishes three threads of 
influence which tinge the mind and run 
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through the life of the Apostle. First 
comes the Jewish influence which he took 
from his parents, from the traditions of 
Israel, and from his own diligent study 
of the Mosaic law, both in his childhood 
and again at Jerusalem where he was 
the disciple of one of the most famous 
and (as it would appear) one of the 
wisest and most large-minded of the 
Rabbis of his time, Gamaliel. The second 
thread is that which he derived from his 
early life in the half Oriental, half Hel- 
lenic city of Tarsus. It was a prosperous 
city, with a considerable trade, a meet- 
ing-place of different form of culture, 
and remarkable for the intellectual qual- 
ity of its society. There seems to have 
been in it what may be called, or what 
we should call today, a sort of municipal 
university—a body of teachers recog- 
nized by the local authorities, who gave 
instruction in the studies of that time, 
including the literature and philosophies 
of Ancient Greece. Though we need not 
suppose that St. Paul had any large ac- 
quaintance with those whom we call the 
great classical writers, there can be no 
doubt that he did know a good deal about 
some of the lines of Greek philosophical 
thought and was influenced by it, though 
after all he remained, first and foremost 
and always, an Israelite in the character 
of his thinking as well as in the inten- 
sity of his religious feelings. The third 
thread was that which came to him from 
the fact that Tarsus was a city which 
enjoyed special privileges under the rule 
of Rome, and in which he himself was a 
Roman citizen, a privilege which proved 
of great value to him at more than one 
critical moment in his life. This helped 
to give him what one may call a cos- 
mopolitan sense. He felt himself to be a 
member of the Empire of the great rul- 
ing Roman people, not merely a subject; 
and the difference between being a Ro- 
man citizen, even under a despotic mon- 
arch, and being a mere subject of Rome 
was a profound difference. And of course 
the longer he lived and the more he trav- 
eled and the more he got to know the 
different parts of the Empire, the more 
this imperial sense was strengthened in 
him. All this is excellently well brought 
out by Mr. Mathews. He has traveled 
in St. Paul’s footsteps, through Pales- 
tine, Syria, Asia Minor, Greece and Italy, 
and this has enabled him to picture as- 
pects of nature and the urban scenes in 
the great missionary’s journeyings with 
a graphic fidelity. Our confidence in the 
accuracy of the book is further assured 





by the fact that such authoritative ex- 
perts of the Pauline age in each locality 
as Dr. Christie, of Tarsus; Dr. anauer, 
of Damascus; Dr. Mastermdn, of Jeru- 
salem; Miss Kathopathakes, of Athens, 
and Dr. Bartlet, author of “The Apos- 
tolic Age,” have given valuable assist- 
ance in the fields where their knowledge 
is so full. 

Mr. Mathews approaches the study of 
St. Paul in a manner calculated to appeal 
to the mind of the cultivated layman, 
and those whose interest in missions has 
brought them into the Laymen’s Move- 
ment will find a special pleasure in study- 
ing in his pages the life and work of the 
first and greatest of missionaries. It is 
to be hoped that his book will receive the 
welcome which its merits deserve. 

What an adventurous life was that of 
St. Paul! It included his perils in and 
his escape from Damascus, where he was 
let down in a basket from a hole in the 
city wall—they still show the place which 
tradition has assigned to the escape— 
his subsequent retirement to Arabia, his 
many missionary journeys to and fro, his 
imprisonments and scourgings, stoning, 
constant threats to his life, trials in 
courts of so-called justice, ship-wrecks, 
every kind of peril that was fitted to 
brace up a strong man, though half of 
them would have overcome any one but 
the strongest. Nothing daunted him. 
He was accustomed to calumny, misrep- 
resentation and danger, and he faced 
everything with equal resolution. He 
saw the Roman Empire as a world lying 
in wickedness, which was waiting for the 
message he had to deliver; and to that 
message he gave his life. 

Few men’s thoughts have passed so 
much as his into the thought of all who 
have lived since. Few men have ever 
made so great an impression by so small 
an amount of prose writings. 

Sometimes one feels as if St. Paul and 
his career opened a new period in his- 
tory. He marks the beginnings of a 
time when the interest of mankind was 
shifting away from those political ques- 
tions which had occupied their thought 
in earlier days, at least in politically de- 
veloped countries like the Greek and Ital- 
ian cities, to a new sphere of action and 
feeling—to inward religion and to ec- 
clesiastical organization. From his time 
onwards we feel that the real currents 
of life in the ancient world are rather 
ecclesiastical and religious than political. 
We discover the great minds more and 
more among ecclesiastical writers. After 
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Tacitus, who was a younger contempor- 
ary of St. Paul, we find no really great 
secular Roman writer (unless, of course, 
we include the illustrious Roman law- 
yers) down to the days of Claudian and 
Boethius. St. Paul is thus a predeces- 
sor of the famous Greek and Latin fa- 
thers of the Church such as St. Basil, St. 
Jerome, St. Augustine. The doctrinal 


questions which were discussed by these 
writers, and debated at the five first gen- 
eral councils, were questions which laid 
more hold on the thoughts and emotions 
of the masses in the later Roman world 
than did those questions which had oc- 
cupied the Greeks of classical times, and 
the Romans in the days of the Republic 
and the earlier Empire. This fact gives 


to Paul, of Tarsus, a sort of unique his- 
torical position. It is one of the tests of 
a man’s greatness to think of what man- 
kind would have been if he had not lived. 
How different might the course of Chris- 
tian thought and of ecclesiastical history 
have been if St. Paul had never been 
born or if he had never seen the vision 
on his way from Jerusalem to Damascus! 


The War From This Side 


HE second volume of ““The War 
From This Side” will receive a 
warm welcome from all who read 
the first volume. As a general rule, daily 
newspaper comment on current events is 
of value only on the day of publication. 
This is natural: for the editorial writer 
is speaking for that day alone, and is 
interpreting events upon which he pos- 
sesses no perspective. But the editorials 
of the Philadelphia “North American” 
have long been unique in journalism. The 
writer, having at his disposal much more 
space than any other newspaper, grants 
for comment upon a single topic, is en- 
abled to build up a background for the 
subject upon which he is commenting, 
and to quote at will from those who have 
written or spoken upon the subject at 
hand. 

Since the outbreak of the European 
War, the “North American” has made 
the most of its way of editorial writing. 
A selection of the first year’s War edi- 
torials, published in book form, excited 
great interest and brought forth re- 
markable testimonials of appreciation on 
both sides of the Atlantic. One cannot 
give higher praise to the second volume 
of “The War From This Side” than to 
say that it is fully up to the standard 
of the first volume. 

There are three reasons why the col- 
lected editorials of the “North American” 
will have a permanent place in the liter- 
ature of the War. 

1. The “North American” editorials do 
not discuss effects without setting forth 
causes. Nowhere have I seen so clearly 
and so concisely stated the background 
of the hundred topics treated in the two 
volumes of “The War From This Side.” 
For busy people who have neither time 


By Herbert Adams Gibbons 


nor opportunity to delve deeply into ante- 
bellum books on European politics and 
social conditions and international law, 
Iet alone keep up with the tremendous 
output of the past thirty months, the 
privilege of reading these short brilliant 
editorials, in which every word is weighed 
and counts, is a boon and a godsend. You 
feel that the writer is marshalling an 
array of facts, and putting them before 
you in such a way that you are enabled to 
form a judgment upon his deductions 
from the facts. He does not try to con- 
vince you. He does not ask you to agree 
with him. He is not interested in special 
pleading for one side or the other. What 
a blessing this is to those who are be- 
wildered and perplexed by partisan and 
biased statements, accounts, and com- 
ments of events concerning which it is 
difficult to get the truth! 

2. The “North American” editorials 
cover an unusually wide field, and follow 
up, in the light of new events, topics that 
have been commented upon previously. 
This serves the double purpose of giving 
readers complete information and con- 
secutive information about the Great 
War. To understand the major develop- 
ments in the European tragedy, one must 
have light upon the minor developments. 
Big issues are deeply affected by side is- 
sues. One finds that the “North Ameri- 
can” has not neglected to acquaint its 
readers, and to comment upon and criti- 
cize the events of the War in the Balkans, 
in Asia, in Africa, and the attitude 
towards the war of Scandinavia and 
other neutral countries. Each topic, once 
broached, is followed up from time to 
time in the light of new developments. 

3. The “North American” editorials are 
invaluable as an expression of intelligent 





independent public opinion in the United 
States. Gathered in book form, they are 
a record of what Americans knew about 
the War and thought about the War at 
the time the War was being fought. 
Here the volumes of “The War From 
This Side” have a unique place in War 
literature. We change our opinions with 
changing events, and it is quite probable 
that in the course of time we shall be 
thoroughly convinced that we felt entirely 
different from what we really did feel 
at the moment. I can best illustrate this 
by citing my difficulty in trying to get a 
good idea of the McClellan-Lincoln elec- 
toral campaign of 1864. I grew up from 
infancy regarding Lincoln as the unchal- 
lenged leader of the North during the 
Civil War. My father always spoke of 
Abraham Lincoln as the great American, 
and I remember now the shock I had 
when I discovered that my father voted 
for McClellan in 1864. He was not able 
to tell me why he did this. Is it not true 
that the successful accomplishment of 
Lincoln’s work, coupled with his un- 
timely assassination, caused a revision 
of judgment on the part of a multitude 
of sincere patriots? The dated editorials 
in “The War From This Side” are going 
to be helpful to us ten years from now in 
indicating how we really did feel at the 
time about events that took place before 
our eyes, and upon which we were called 
to pass summary judgment. For the 
“North American” editorials, as one 
reads them over now, with events fresh 
in mind, certainly do represent American 
public opinion. They are an honest, fear- 
less setting forth of what we have been 
thinking—by we I mean the American 
people—even if we have not always 
spoken out as we might have done and 
should have done. 
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FOR THE READER OF FICTION 


The Hillman’* 


R. OPPENHEIM has branched 
M off into a new field of writing 

in his latest novel. He has for- 
saken war and secret service mysteries, 
murders and the hunting down of crim- 
inals for a tale largely psychological in 
its interest and emotionally dramatic, 
with little plot but a variety of tense sit- 
uations. 

His hero is an_ Englishman brought 
up in the hills of Cumberland, a woman- 
hater by heritage, to whom comes, at the 
age of twenty-eight, the experience of 
meeting and falling in love with a popu- 
lar actress. The struggle through which 
he goes in trying to adapt his views of 
life generally to those standards by which 
the woman he loves has lived; the trag- 
edy of his discovery that apparently she 
has been the mistress of: another man, 
and his action upon making this discov- 
ery, form together a tale rich in excel- 
lently drawn pictures of smart life in 
the London of the present, and a climax 
wholly unexpected provides a most sat- 
isfactory end. 

The book is not without a purpose. In 
the character of John Strangewey is 
shown the young man of right principles, 
who has lived cleanly, and who expects 
the woman he marries to show as clear 
a record as his own. In striking con- 
trast to his truthfulness, his ingenuous- 


*The Hillman. By S. Phillips Oppen- 
heim. Little, Brown & Co. $1.35. 


ness, his ability to withstand temptation, 
are the cynicisms, the petty deceits and 
the easy acceptance of a low moral code 
among men and women belonging to the 
Prince of Seyre’s world and to the the- 
atrical circle that surrounds Louise 
Maurel. 

Mr. Oppenheim shows the same ability 
as a realist that he has always shown 
as a writer of romance. Perhaps we like 
him better in the romancing mood, but 
we must admit that he is a real artist 
in the portrayal of the ultra-civilized 
man and woman of today. 


The Castaways* 


ITH the same rollicking hu- 

WV mor that made “Many Car- 

goes” the delight of thousands 
of book readers, Mr. W. W. Jacobs writes 
his first novel, putting real fun and a 
holiday-making spirit into it. 

Mr. Jacobs is fertile in ideas for un- 
usual and amusing characters. His Mr. 
Pope and Mr. Carstairs, excellent cleri- 
cal gentlemen suddenly released from 
office grind by the falling of an unex- 
pected fortune into the lap of Mr. Car- 
stairs; the irrepressib!e Knight, the wily 
Lady Penrose and the unique Biggs and 
Mudge form a group of peop'e around 
which unexpected situations naturally 
arrange themselves, and the net result 
is a delightfully breezy, entertaining, ir- 


*The Castaways. By W. W. Jacobs. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


responsible sort of tale that will set the 
world smiling over the ridiculous things 
human beings can do. 

“The Castaways” has little plot, but 
that little will be the better enjoyed if 
not told. But we can say this, that the 
tale recounts the adventures of Car- 
stairs and Pope and their friends on a 
yachting cruise, the main object of 
which is to give an opportunity to the 
effervescent Knight to win the hand of 
the maiden he loves but whose well- 
being is carefully guarded by a pleasant 
but stern female dragon concerning 
whose future Mr. Carstairs has designs 
of his own. 

The behind stairs flirtations of the 
clever maid Mudge and the versatile 
chauffeur, Briggs, add ludicrous scenes 
to the main story, and Mr. Jacobs han- 
dles this servants’ romance with the same 
deft touches that he employs in the draw- 
ing of those higher in the social scale. 
In fact, it is Mr. Jacobs’s distinction that 
he is equally capable of creating an ex- 
cellent middle-class Englishman, a rep- 
resentative of the “smart set,” a crude 
seaman or a servant of the class so fa- 
miliar in English establishments. 

His people are all alive, all wonder- 
fully human. and upon each and all of 
them he bestows a benign and contagious 
smile. 

We wish Mr. Jacobs would write more 
stories—he is the sort of humorist who 
can make the sun shine even on a dark 
day. 
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S imiles and Smiles* 


ERE is a book that will bring 
H great pleasure to those who con- 

sult it for, on every page, there 
are sharp shafts of humor, familiar 
turns of phrase, and copious illustrations 
of the widespread use of the simile 
among authors from the time of the 
Pharaohs to the time of O. Henry. 

Mr. Wilstach has taken many years 
to compile this book. He has, at odd 
moments, meandered through the past 
range of literature, and his book is evi- 
dence of the fact that he has had great 
reward for his indefatigable search after 
similes. 

Intended primarily as a_ reference 
book to be used when one’s lack of com- 
parison is all the more accentuated by 
the lack of a proper simile, neverthe’ess, 
the volume when it came into my hands 
represented a mine of humor. Every 
page contains some suggestion of infinite 
jest and infinite truth. This is the kind 
of book that makes you feel how bril- 
liant you could be if you remembered the 
apt simile at the apt moment. How de- 
licious, for example, to go up to a man 
and say to him that he has a face like 
an open letter in a foreign tongue, under 
your breath giving Henry James the 
credit for the comparison! How com- 
forting to the small man to be able to 
say, “Tall men, like tall houses, are 
usually ill-furnished in the upper story,” 
and to add “if you don’t believe it, con- 
sult Bacon!” How wonderful for the 
dramatic critic to say to the actor that 
he is “like a cigar, for the more you puff 
him the smaller he gets!” And in re- 
taliation, how splendid for the actor, in 
speaking of an author, to say with 
George D. Prentice, that “A pin has as 
much head as some authors and a great 
deal more point!” What infinite source 
of richness such a volume as this for 
the editorial writer on election night, 
when, looking for similes, he applies non- 
chalantly the pithy comparison, “Poli- 
ticians like the earth are flattened at the 
Poles.” These are just a few of the 
many ways in which Mr. Wilstach’s vol- 
ume will be a boon to us. 

It would be pleasant to take the book 
and hunt for such local allusions as that 
credited to George Fitch when he speaks 
of something “as being as liquid as an 
Illinois road in April.” It would be in- 
teresting to contrast the pessimism of 
Schopenhauer regarding woman with the 
pessimism in Mr. Wilstach’s similes re- 
lating to woman. It would be an inter- 
esting speculation for the literary stu- 


*A Dictionary of Similes. By Frank 
J. Wilstach. Little, Brown & Co. $2.50. 





dent to go through the index of authors 
and find out who were richest authors 
in the use of similes. Is it possible that 
the works of George Meredith contain 
more similes than the Bible? Swinburne 
seems to have been Mr. Wilstach’s rich- 
est source, vying with Shakespeare. 
Shelley is not far behind Keats and 
Hugo. Among the moderns Mr. Wilstach 
gives particular attention to Joseph Con- 
rad, but Chesterton, the master of para- 
dox, is represented slimly. 

Mr. Wilstach’s introduction to this vol- 
ume is casual and delightful. What- 
ever scientific principles he adheres to 
have been carefully glossed over in an 
interesting confession of his methods of 
work. One significant point he brings 
out is very excellently taken—the growth 
of the simile in timeliness. The present- 
day writer says that “a play crackles 
like a Marconigram,” and that such and 
such a person is “as sly as a submar- 
ine.” The simile, like a living language, 
grows with every change in civilization. 

Altogether, Mr. Wi!stach’s book is great 
fun, apart from its usefulness as a book 
of reference. 


The Lowest Forms of the 


Drama* 


OT in a long while has Professor 
N Brander Matthews published a 

more entertaining collection of 
essays than those contained in his latest 
book about the theater. For he takes 
up those odd aspects of the play busi- 
ness which are usually ignored by the 
so-called scholar because of their lack of 
permanence and lack of literary appeal. 
The show business. is analyzed by Pro- 
fessor Matthews in a very catholic man- 
ner, and his present volume, while con- 
taining many isolated essays that have 
nothing to do with the eccentric types 
of drama, supplements in many ways the 
suggestive book published some years 
ago by Laurence Hutton and called 
“Curiosities of the American Stage.” 

It is when Professor Matthews dis- 
cusses the problem of “Why Five Acts?” 
it is when he gives a perspective of the 
history of dramatization of novels and 
novelization of plays, that he becomes 
more the university professor than the 
man of the theatre. But when he dis- 
cusses the “Ideals of the Acrobat,” 
“Negro Minstrelsy,’” “The Variety 
Show,” “Modern Magic,” we get the 
theatergoer whose perspective has been 


of such value in awakening interest in 
the drama among university students. 

The historical valuation never escapes 
Professor Matthews. In none of his 
books does he ever attempt to paint a 
picture apart from its evolutionary sig- 
nificance. His consideration of a topic 
is never mingled with the emotion of ap- 
preciation. The consequence is, when he 
discusses the “Poetry of the Dance” or 
the “Principles of Pantomime,” the ef- 
fect of his discussion is to place one in 
possession of a sufficient amount of in- 
formation to spur one on to further con- 
sideration of the topic. That is Profes- 
sor Matthews’s position in the renais- 
sance movement which, starting outside 
of the university, has invaded the uni- 
versity, until now every college in the 
country is concerned about the welfare 
and future of the theater and our dramat- 
ists. 


Letters of Richard Watson 
Gilder* 


HIS volume of letters, arranged and 
I given a setting by Mr. Gilder’s 


daughter, provides an unusually 
revealing record of the inner life, ideals, 
ambitions and impulses to literary or 
civic achievement of a man who holds a 
place of his own in American letters. Mr. 
Gilder’s death removed from the sphere of 
action one of our foremost poets, one of 
our most gifted magazine editors and a 
man who gave his life to the pursuit of a 
purpose that embraced many phases of 
life, since his own ta!ents were of a versa- 
tile order and his career as a public 
man brought him in contact with many 
different types of people and characters. 

Among the headings under which Miss 
Gilder has collected and divided the mass 
of her father’s personal correspondence 
are “The Old House (1844-1872)”; “The 
New Day (1872-1875”); “The Studies 
(1875-1881)”; “Public Affairs (1881- 
1885)”; “Marion Days (1885-1888)”; 
“International Copyright (1888-1891)”: 
“Civil Service Reform (1891-1894)”; 
“The Tenement House Commission (1894- 
1896)”; “Municipal Politics (1896-1900)”; 
“Poems and Addresses (1901-1906)”; 
“Editor and Author” and “Complete 
Works (1907-1909).” 

The volume has as frontispiece a re- 
production of the very fine portrait of 
Mr. Gilder by Cecelia Beaux, a remark- 
ably good interpretation of the poet and 
the man. The other illustrations in the 
book are from photographs, family por- 





*A Book About the Theater. By Bran- 
der Matthews. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.50. 


*Letters of Richard Watson Gilder. 
Edited by his daughter, Rosamund Gil- 
der. Houghton Mifflin Company.. $3.50. 
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traits and pictures of places connected 
with Mr. Gilder’s life and work. 

Among those with whom Mr. Gilder 
had extensive correspondence were John 
Hay, George Edward Woodberry, Mark 
Twain, W. D. Howells, Talcott Williams 
and many others well known in American 
public life and letters. 

This book shows that Richard Watson 
Gilder was exceedingly blest in a happy 
home-life, with devoted wife and chil- 
dren and with a host of sincere and well- 
wishing friends. His personality was 
lovable, and besides being a gifted poet, 
he was undoubtedly a_high-think:: 
noble-acting, earnest and winning man. 

The book is such a tribute asa loving 
but well-balanced daughter may make to 
an indisputably great but deeply human 
father. 


Recollections of an Alienist* 


NE of the most distinguished 
O alienists of his generation, a vet- 

eran traveler and collector, the 
author of several important and enter- 
taining volumes, it is quite to be expected 
that Allan McLane Hamilton would 
“reminisce” entertainingly. In both so- 
cial and literary circles Dr. Hamilton 
has always “belonged.” As he himself 
puts it, “upon the paternal side I was 
of the third generation of a family whose 
interest for the public began with the 
birth of my grandfather, Alexander 
Hamilton, the statesman, in 1756, on the 
island of Nevis in the West Indies. My 
father, Philip Hamilton, his youngest 
son, was born in the City of New York 
in 1802, two years before his father was 
shot by Aaron Burr, in the famous duel. 
I first opened my eyes in the pretty lit- 
tle village of Williamsburgh, now a 
rather sordid portion of Brooklyn, on 
October 6, 1848, my father then being 
forty-six. There were, therefore, only 
three generations in one hundred and 
fifty-nine years.” 

Dr. Hamilton has had a varied and 
interesting career. His recollections go 
back to the days when Williamsburgh 
was a country village, when his “Grand- 
mother Hamilton” used to entertain him 
with letters from “Dolly” Madison; when 
Washington Irving wrote verse to his 
mother. As a young man he sailed to 
South America in the old paddle-wheel 
steamer, “Colorado,” in company with 
the famous Agassiz Expedition. In 
later life, as a specialist on insanity, he 
was summoned to examine the murderers 
of Garfield and McKinley, and in more 
recent years he has appeared prominent- 
ly as an expert witness in the trials of 
Molineaux, Patrick, Thaw, Robin and 
others. His chapters on capital punish- 

*Recollections of an Alienist. By Allan 
McLane Hamilton. George H. Doran 
Company. $3.50. 


ment, and American legal procedure, are 
quite as absorbing as his anecdotes on 
Edwin Booth, Mary Baker Eddy, Max 
Beerbohm, Henry Irving and other folk 
of brilliant attainment and personal 
fame. 

Dr. Hamilton has many entertaining 
stories of well-known literary people. He 
describes the following incident concern- 
ing Leslie Ward, the famous “spy” of 
“Vanity Fair’: 

“One night at the Beefsteak Club Sir Ed- 
ward Cecil and Weedon Grossmith were sitting 
at the dinner table with Leslie Ward. The 
former suggested a box at the Pavilion Music 
Hall, and insisted that the others should be 
his guests. Ward declined, as he had no dress 
suit, but Sir Edward insisted, and said, ‘My 
dear Leslie, we will notde deprived of your ex- 
cellent company for the sake of an absurd con- 
vention. You shall be perfectly dressed,’ and, 
calling the servant, told him to bring some 
cartridge paper and pins. With or without 
Ward’s consent, he was rapidly transformed, 
according to Weedon Grossmith, who tells the 
story. The ordinary black frock coat was 
pinned up in front, and Cecil cut out a won- 
derful shirt-front in paper and with ink made 
fine black studs and cuffs to match. A collar 
was cut out and a ready-made white tie with 
gum and pins. The deception was complete. 
Of course he had to be careful how he walked. 
We noticed he vibrated a bit, for cartridge- 
paper hasn’t the pliability of linen. We cabbed 
it to the Pavilion Music Hall, and Leslie never 
looked better than he did for the first ten min- 
utes, sitting in front of the box, even if a bit 
stiff; but whether it was laughing too much 
or moving about, I can’t say, but suddenly his 
paper tie came in half; half of it fell off, while 
the other half, which was pinned, remained 
on. Shortly after the high collar tore in the 
back, and one cuff fell off, disclosing the blue 
shirt; the white shirt-front got out of control 
and he practically fell to pieces.” 

Artemus Ward is one of the many lit- 
erary figures who appear in Dr. Hamil- 
ton’s crowded pages. “I met Ward,” 
writes Dr. Hamilton, “through my 
brother, who drew for ‘Vanity Fair,’ and 
one night I went to see him as he was 
about to lecture at Dodsworth’s Hall, 
upon The Mormons. Artemus Ward, or 
Charles Farrar Browne, who had been 
lecturing since 1861, was a guant, pale 
young man with an enormous pointed 
nose, red hair and straggling moustache. 
He even then showed the emaciation that 
attends tuberculosis, and coughed a great 
deal during our interview. He received 
me in a cold, barren room, separated by 
the drop curtain from the small audience 
that had filtered in from the raging 
storm outside. After waiting half an 
hour after the announced time, he went 
forward in no cheerful frame of mind 
and began. The sparse audience, of 
whom I was one, laughed as heartily as 
if the hall was crowded, and he kept on 
describing his crazy pictures in his cur- 
ious, solemn way, apparently unconscious 
that he was excruciatingly funny.” 

Dr. Hamilton has.a number of good 
stories to tell on himself. One of the 
best concerns an experience of his while 
still a young physician—just starting 
practice. “My debut in my profession,” 
writes Dr. Hamilton, “was made in 1871 
with the help of Dr. Marion Sims, who 
was then at the height of his fame as a 
prominent specialist. He had been the 


physician of the Empress Eugenie, and 
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came back to the United States after 
her flight to England. I was told by 
him that it was a great mistake to take 
a poor office in a second-rate locality, so 
he introduced me to a landlady of a 
boarding house in East Twenty-eighth 
Street, who put at my service a gorgeous 
suite of rooms with much ‘real elegant’ 
furniture. This was in the early sum- 
mer, and I waited day by day in the hot, 
dreary city for patients who never came. 
But two or three individuals entered my 
office; one a book agent, another a col- 
lector for funds for the yellow fever suf- 
ferers in the South. One of my later 
patients was a large effusive Irish wom- 
an who came over from Brooklyn to see 
me. She was always very grateful and 
one day asked me for a few of my cards. 
At the next visit I was horrified to hear 
her say, ‘Faith, docthur, I crossed on the 
ferryboat and lift a card in aitch sate, 
and bedad you now ought to have a lot 
of patients.’ ” 

Dr. Hamilton’s taste for the theater 
leads to many fascinating pages on the 
plays and actors of a generation gone 
by. His career as an alienist has nat- 
urally suggested important chapters on 
insanity, the mistakes of capital punish- 
ment, and the fallacies of the electric 
chair. The book is full of curious and 
out-of-the-usual information—much of 
that kind of history which never finds a 
place in the formal “history books.” 


La Pecadora (Daniela)* 


HE Hispanic Society of America, 
| founded in New York by Mr. 


Archer M. Huntington, in 1904, 
not only provides a charming museum 
in Audubon Park as a repository of 
Spanish and Portuguese art and litera- 
ture, but also translates and publishes 
numerous works by leading Spanish and 
Portuguese writers. One of its latest 
publications is Angel Guimera’s drama 
in three acts entitled “La Pecadora” 
(“Daniela”). The translation is by Wal- 
ter Gillpatrick, who saw the first pro- 
duction of the play in Mexico City in 
1902, when Maria Guerro, the distin- 
guished Spanish actress for whom the 
play was written, created the rdle of 
Daniela. 

Though the sordid brutal atmosphere 
of “Marta of the Lowlands,” by the 
same author, is lacking, you get none of 
the irresponsible mirth of the Spanish 
gamin and flower girl which we in- 
stinctively associate with the Spanish 
character: it is rather the saturnine as- 
pect of the shepherds of the plains. 

From such an environment does Dan- 
iela, the girl pulsing with the joy of 
life and the undeveloped talent of a great 

*La Pecadora (Daniela). By Angel 
Guimera. Translated by Wallace Gill- 
patrick. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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actress, take the first means of escape. 
For many years her name becomes but a 
warning to the dwellers in the drab lit- 
tle town where occasional rumors of her 
career in Paris sift in odorous with the 
breath of the scandal-monger. 

Ramon, the farmer, had loved the girl, 
but that was many years before the play 
opens. Today he stands in the com- 
munity on the solid rock of respectable 
fatherhood. Back to the town of her 
birth comes Daniela, hoping to regain 
her health, and it is the effect of her 
advent into the prosaic lives of a number 
of people that forms the theme of the 
play. 

Daniela is not a Camille, though she 
has the mercurial temperament and un- 
failing generosity of that great French 
heroine. Hers is a sympathetic part, 
one requiring an actress skilled in in- 
terpretating various shades of emotion. 

“La Pecadora” is a most readable play, 
suggesting Ibsen’s influence, but unlike 
many plays by the Norwegian realist, it 
is not didactic. It is primarily a play to 
be acted and should be presented on the 
American stage. 


Maude Truesdale Small. 


Dante* 


MONG the many biographies of 
Dante Alighieri, this new one by 


C. H. Grandgent, Professor of 
Romance Languages at Harvard, is of 
special note in that it presents the great 
poet of the Middle Ages, not as an in- 
dependent figure, but as “a portrait of 
the Middle Ages with Dante’s features 
showing through.” Professor Grandgent 
traces thus, not only the events of 
Dante’s life, and his influence on the 
great age in which he lived, but he has 
portrayed a comprehensive picture of 
the Middle Ages in its various phases, 
interpreting the mediwval temper in its 
relation to society, politics, science, re- 
ligion, philosophy, the arts, and especially 
poetry. Against this background, the 
author throws in high relief Dante, the 
embodiment of the Middle Ages; the 
epitome of all the learning of that long 
period intervening between classic civ- 
ilization and the Renaissance; the ade- 
quate exponent of all the literary striv- 
ing and artistic instinct of that great 
epoch. Mysticism, symbolism, romantic 
fancy, dramatic realism, didacticism were 
blended in him, this biographer tells us, 
as in the mind of the Middle Ages. 

The effect of the book is that of a 
superb tapestry, rich in color, with the 
ever changing flow of medieval life pass- 
ing before ene, each phase woven bit by 
bit into a pictorial whole, with Dante 
the central figure of this pageant, Dante 
the poet-seer, the strand of gold touching 


*Dante. By C. H. Grandgent. Duf- 
field & Co. $1.50. 





each phrase, illuminating it with the “ex- 
alted” imagination, the passionate inten- 
sity, the gleaming vision of his vibrant 
personality, a personality that stood out 
with clear-cut distinctness despite the 
communal demand of the age to sink 
the individual and individuality. 

One of the interesting points that Pro- 
fessor Grandgent brings out, is Dante’s 
views on government, in which he de- 
cried, good Catholic though he was, the 
growing temporal power of the Popes, 
believing that the spiritual welfare of 
the church depended on the worldly pov- 
erty of its ecclesiastics. He argued that 
to the monarch belongs all temporal 
power; to the Pope all spiritual power; 
that each is to govern and be absolute 
in his own province. 

Thus this new life of Dante presents 
a comprehensive history of the Middle 
Ages and the influences that went to 
the making and molding of this great 


. Age through which the sublime poet, 


Dante, wanders its “adequate exponent”; 
the seer also whose far-reaching vision 
carried him beyond the limits of his own 
age. Thus Dante is not only the epi- 
tome of his own time, but belongs like- 
wise to all times, his universality forever 
proclaimed in his immortal masterpiece, 
“The Divine Comedy.” 

It is a pity that Professor Grandgent 
has detracted from the dignity of his 
exquisitely flowing style by yielding to 
the fetish of modern spelling. 

Eugénie M. Fryer. 


Poems by Ruben Dario* 


COMPETENT critic remarked re- 
A cently: “The popular conception 

that Spaniards are a predomi- 
nantly Southern people is no more con- 
vincingly contradicted than in the art 
and personality of Ignacio Zuloaga, 
which proclaims his affinity with that 
Gothic strain which has left its indelible 
impress on the Iberian character and 
temperament.” What was said of Spain’s 
greatest modern painter might be ap- 
plied to her greatest modern poet, Ruben 
Dario who died recently. Although born 
in the Republic of Nicaragua, he was 
claimed by the intellectual world of 
Madrid. 

The eleven poems in this little volume 
comprise only a very small portion of 
his work, but they can be taken as fairly 
typical and give an idea of the range of 
his genius. They also illustrate the mar- 
velous variety of shading and notes of 
subtle emotion, as well as “a certain 
bold rough-hewn sort of Rodenesque 
form” that characterizes all of his poetry. 
He is said to have mastered a greater 





*Poems of Ruben Dario. “Translated 
by Thomas Walsh and Salomon de la 
Selva. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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variety of verse forms than any other 
poet. 

As in some of Zuloaga’s paintings one 
find the figures stencilled against a neu- 
tral background and while there is none 
of the artist’s Gothic gloom, there is a 
Gothie aspiration and attempt to realize 
the ideal. This is especially true in 
“Portico,” translated by Thomas Walsh, 
which perhaps of all the poems has lost 
least by translation. The poet is voic- 
ing evidently his own philosophy in these 
lines: 


“Life, Light and Truth, as in a triple flame 
Produce the inner radiance infinite ; 

Art, pure as Christ, is heartened to exclaim : 
I am indeed the Life, the Truth, the Light! 


The Life is mystery; the Light is blind; 

The — beyond our reach both daunts and 
‘ades ; 

The sheer perfection nowhere do we find; 

The ideal sleeps, a secret, in the shadows. 


Therefore to be sincere is to be strong.” 


Dario deals in positive contours with 
a definite philosophy of life. Even in his 
love poems there is nothing capricious or 
ephemeral—nothing of fantasy, or the 
mere magic of words. Even the “Song 
of Autumn in the Springtime,” which ex- 
presses intensity of emotion and hints at 
passion is tempered by a philosophical 
viewpoint which runs through the re- 
frain: 


“Youth, treasure only gods may keep, 
Fleeting from me forever now! 

I cannot, when I wish to, weep, 
And often cry I know not how. .. .” 


and ends in a creed; 
“Ah, but the golden Dawn is mine!” 


As mere technique, the workmanship 
of the volumes is most attractive. A 
good likeness of the poet prefaces a brief 
but charming appreciation by Pedro 
Henriques Urena of his place in Spanish 
literature. The original Spanish is 
placed on the page opposite the transla- 
tions which, with the single exception 
of “Portico,” are all by Salomon de la 
Selva. The book is one more admirable 
contribution of the Hispanic Society of 
America. M.T.S. 


Politics* 

N his introduction to this most im- 

] portant piece of translation work, 
Arthur J. Balfour writes: 

“The main interest of these lectures 
to me, and perhaps to others, lies in the 
fact that they represent the mature 
thought of a vigorous personality, who, 
in early manhood, saw the war with 
Denmark, the war with Austria, and: the 
war with France, create in violation of 
all ‘Liberal’ principles, that German Em- 
pire for which German Liberals had 
vainly striven.” 





*Politics. By Heinrich von Treitschke. 
The Macmillan Company. 2 volumes. 
$7.00. 
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Treitschke today stands for the best 
analysis of German political development 
from the German point of view. It is 
more or less recentiy, however, that his 
name has become really known to Eng- 
lish and American readers, and even less 
recently that his works have become 
known. 

The German political exponent was 
born in 1834; he was twenty-seven when 
William I became king of Prussia, with 
Bismarck as his Minister. His long life 
and experience therefore enabled him to 
know through actual contact that history 
of national development from which the 
present Empire has been evolved. To 
quote Professor Lowell, of Harvard, who 
writes the Foreword to the American 
Edition: “In von Treitschke’s ‘Politics’ 
the reader will see the peculiar views 
that have influenced German political 
thought or in which that thought found 
its expression. In these chapters is ex- 
pounded very forcibly von Treitschke’s 
fundamental doctrine that the end of the 
state is power. From this he draws many 
startling conclusions.” 

The original work is divided into five 
parts: “The Nature of the State;” 
“The Social Foundations of the State;” 
“The Varieties of Political Constitutions ;” 
“The State considered in regard to its 
influence upon Rulers and Ruled: Gov- 
ernment,” and “The State considered in 
relation to International Intercourse.” 

In the translation, Volume I contains 
two books, taking up the land and the 
people, the family, races, tribes and 
classes, religion, education and political 
economy are analyzed. In Volume II 
there are again two books, of about ten 
chapters each, among them Heocracy, 
Monarchy, Tyranny and Cesarism, the 
Aristocratic Republic, the Democratic 
Republic, the German Empire, the Con- 
stitution of the Army, the administration 
of justice, and International Law and 
International Intercourse. 

For the student of history, and espe- 
cially in view of the present conflict that 
is terrorizing the world, these volumes 
have real significance. No study of Ger- 
many will be complete without a knowl- 
edge of von Treitschke’s theories, doc- 
trines and conclusions based on the facts. 
The general reader will, of course, find 
these books foundable, for the student 
will welcome them as an acquisition of 
importance to political economy litera- 
ture. Maynard West. 


The Darling* 


NTON CHEKHOV (more famili- 
A arly known under the spelling 
Tchekoff), though dead only a few 
years, has already come to be regarded 


*The Darling—and Other Stories. By 


Anton Chekhov. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.50. 
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as one of the most significant figures in 
Russian literature. 

“There is a saying that man needs only 
six feet of ground,” he said at the outset 
of his career, “but that is for a corpse, 
and not for a living man. It is not six 
feet of ground that man requires, not 
even an entire estate, but the whole ter- 
restrial globe, nature in its fulness, so 
that all his faculties can expand freely.” 

That craving for universality, so to 
speak—that need to comprehend within 
his one single human experience all the 
possible experience of the race—is evi- 
dent in the work of Chekhov. 

Constance Garnett, whose able trans- 
lations of various Russian writers are 
well known, is now giving to the English- 
speaking world some very excellent ren- 
ditions of Chekhov’s stories. The first 
volume appears under the title “The 
Darling—and Other Stories,” and con- 
tains in addition to the title story an in- 
teresting criticism of it by Tolstoi, an 
introduction by Edward Garnett, and 
nine other stories that are splendidly 
representative of their author’s abilities. 

“The Darling,” a very remarkable piece 
of work, is, as the reader of American 
magazines would understand the term, 
hardly a story at all. It is the study of a 
woman, weak of will and personality, 
whose chameleon spirit takes on the color 
of the spirit of the dominating male 
influence in her life at any one time. Her 
first husband is a theatrical manager, and 
during her life with him “she used to say 
to her acquaintances that the theater was 
the chief and most important thing in 
life, and that it was only through the 
drama that one could derive true enjoy- 
ment and become cultivated and humane.” 
Her second husband, a business man, 
“did not care for entertainments.” 

“*You should go to theater,’” her 
friends said to her. 

“‘Vassitchka and I have no time to go 
to theaters,’ she would answer sedately. 
‘We have no time for nonsense. What’s 
the use of these theaters?’” And all the 
time she was perfectly sincere! 

The treatment is tender and sympa- 
thetic, although Tolstoi seems to think 
that the author made it so in spite of 
himself. “He wanted to knock the Darl- 
ing down,” says Tolstoi, “and concentrat- 
ing upon her the close attention of the 
poet, he raised her up.” 

“Ariadne,” “Polinka,” “Anyuta,” “The 
two Volodyas,” “The Trousseau,” “The 
Helpmate,” “Talent,” “An Artist’s Story,” 
and “Three Years” are the other tales 
included in this first volume. The last 
named is almost a book in itself; unlike 
most of Chekhov’s work, which tends to 
take the form of the short story, it covers 
about a hundred and fifty pages. It is 
the story of a man of little attractiveness 
who falls in love, and is successful in his 
suit only because the lady of his choice 


~~ 


realizes that there are few eligible men 
in her little town, that she is all of 
twenty-one, and that it is the course of 
wisdom to accept him. In the end she 
comes to love him very much. She tells 
him so; but alas! at the moment of tell- 
ing “he could only feel as though he had 
been married to her for ten years, and 
that he was hungry for his lunch.” 
That for which he would have given his 
soul three years before has lost the 
glamor that gave it its exceeding de- 
sirability. This is a typical Chekhov—a 
typical Russian—note. 


Berenice C. Skidelsky. 


The Creative Will* 


N process of reading “The Creative 

Will,” by Willard Huntington Wright, 

the reader is moved to protest in 
which is mixed a little resentment. 
Could he reach the ear of Mr. Wright, he 
would doubtless voice himself somewhat 
in this wise: 

“See here, Mr. Wright,” he would say, 
“you aren’t to think yeu can bulldoze me 
into a timid acquiescence to everything 
you have to say! I’m not afraid of your 
oft-repeated threats to class me as 
‘second-rate’ or ‘semi-intellectual’ or 
something of the sort if I have the 
temerity to disagree with any of your 
dictums! This business of art values 
isn’t so cut-and-dried as you would have 
us think. I’m inclined to believe that 
Theodore Dreiser hits fairly near the 
truth when he says that ‘basically and 
actually there is no fixed and definite un- 
derstanding of anything by anybody’— 
and by that token you can’t have nearly 
so perfect a key to anything so elusive 
as the art-value situation as one intimi- 
dated by your tone might reverentially 
believe!” 

But the same reader will admit that 
Mr. Wright’s exceeding dogmatism, 
though a little irritating, does not pre- 
vent his book from being interesting and 
valuable, and both in no slight degree. 
Mr. Wright insists over and over again 
that all great works of art have in them 
some intrinsic quality which makes them 
great—some quality of form, of co-ordin- 
ation of parts. He repeatedly expresses 
a half-concealed contempt for those 
critics who would make of art-value a 
more or less comparative thing; for such 
principle as that of Powys, who says that 
we demand from the critic “the reaction 
of his own natural nerves, and not the 
pallid second-hand reaction of his tedi- 
ous, formulated opinion,” he would find 
no patience whatever. And yet, in de- 
fining “great art,” he tells us that it “is 
great because of its ability to permeate 
every part of the spectator’s being. .. . 


*The Creative Will. By Willard Hunt- 
ington Wright. John Lane Company. 











It must, have perfect balance of both the 
emotional and the intellectual. . . . It is 
this grasp of every faculty of the be- 
holder that brands it a complete gamut of 
stimuli.” What spectator? What be- 
holder? Is Mr. Wright here meaning to 
make more allowance for individual dif- 
ference of reaction than elsewhere in his 
book? 

When Mr. Wright says that “poetry’s 
mission is to register imagery; the at- 
tempt of certain earnest persons to com- 
bine thought and prosody is like singing 
the multiplication table,” a great many 
of his readers are again stirred to re- 


FROM “CUPID IN OILSKINS” 


bellion. And if they are less “artist” 
because of it, well and good; surely they 
are more “human”—and perhaps (though 
whisper it low in the presence of Mr. 
Wright) perhaps that is a _ greater 
thing? 

Whether or not one altogether agrees 
with Mr. Wright in his analysis of art 
values, one will hardly quarrel with him 
in his conclusion concerning the value of 
art. “Art will turn him (the man who 


loves and studies it)” he says, “from his 
empiricism to naturalistic truths—not by 
systems of theory or by absolute answers, 
but by pregnant suggestion.” 


Art does 


‘ headings, “Art and Life.” 
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indeed lead not to knowledge but to wis- 
dom. 

“The Creative Will” is _ subtitled 
“studies in the philosophy and the syn- 
tax of aesthetics.” It is divided into 
four parts, under the very suggestive 
“Problems of 
Aesthetics,” “Art and the Artist,” and 
“Art and the Individual.” It is full of 
suggestion and substance, and recom- 
mends itself to the earnest consideration 
of those thoughtful persons who are in- 
terested in getting at principles under- 
lying all phases and interests of human 
life. Berenice C. Skidelsky. 








Digs “Cunt in OU” 


I never was one to roam, 
But I likes to sit on the busy quay, 
Watchin’ the ships as says to me— 
‘Always somebody goin’ away, 
Somebody gettin’ home.’ ” 


“To never traveled for more’n a day, 


“Ye aren’t the only girl I’ve met— 
No, not by a couple o’ score; 

But ye’re all the girls I half forget 
An’ one girl more!” 


“We’re all in the sime boat, Jonah, 
Orf on the sime old trip, 

Wiv the Star o’ Love a-winkin’ above 
An’ Coopid commandin’ the ship!” 


“When Adam was anxious his female to 
please, 
On bouquets he didna waste money: 
He gaed to a shop that was famed for 
bumbees, 
An’ bocht her a bucket o’ honey.” 


“Nae use haudin’ her han’, lad, 
Or strokin’ her bonny black hair, 
Nae use raidin’ her ripe young lips— 
Her he’art’s no’ there!” 


“The chance ye’ve prayed for, Gunner, 
Wi’ all yer heart’s desire, 
Yer wakin’ thought, yer 

dream— 


drowsin’ 


By J. J. Bell 


Behold it risin’ up abeam! 
Now—God be wi’ ye—fire!” 


“No ’itting’ a chap w’en ’e’s dahn 
Is a motter both ’oly an’ ’uman, 
It can lodge in the mind o’ a man, 
But its ’ome is the ’eart o’ a woman.” 


“In vain ye’ll search the ship for fun; 
Ye’ll find nae honest amiler; 

The lad that used to fire the gun 
Has gaen to fire the biler!” 


“M was a Mine w’ich the ’Uns ’ad let 
slip; 

N was a Nootral, an innercent ship; 

O was the Odds ’gainst the two ever 
kissin’, 

An’ P the Patrol that saved ten 


,” 


seven missin’. 


“T’ve ’ad five bottles, yet I can’t feel 
’appy, 

An’ you’ve ’ad three, an’ ye’re sour an’ 
snappy, 

An’ the pictchers was the putridest that 
ever I did see— 

Oh, wot the ’ell’s the matter wiv the 
world an’ you an’ me?” 


“Before ’er lookin’-glass me fancy saw 
’er sittin’ lite; 

’Er ’air ’ung loose upon ’er neck, so black 
against the w’ite. 


An’ ’er eyes was dreamy wonders, stars 
o’ love in mists o’ fear, 

For that little devil Coopid was a-w’is- 
perin’ in ’er ear!” 


“’Ow blue’s the sea! 
"Ow blue’s the sky! 

’Ow blue art thee! 
’Ow blue am I! 

An’ all ’cos she 
"As gorn aw’y!’ 


“When Methusaleh’s years was nine hun- 
ner an’ ten, 

He was heard to cry, ‘Dished—by a fe- 
male—again!’ ” 


“One little U-boat 
Gioatin’ on a wreck, 
Gloated ’arf a mo’ too long— 
An’ got it in the neck!” 


“Er an’ ’im upon a cliff, 
Lookin’ aht ter sea— 

Let’s wish ’em ’appy sime as if 
The pair was you an’ me.” 


“IT canna sing sangs when I’m sober, 
An’ I daurna mak’ love when I’m no’, 
So I'll jist ha’e to bide till a possible 
bride 
Comes alang an’ 
jo!’ ” 


says—‘Jonah, ma 





Wilfrid Meynell — 


“O Tree of many branches! One thou hast 

Thou barest not, but grafteds’t on thee, Now, 

Should all men’s thunders break on thee, and 
leave 

Thee reft of bough and blossom, 
branch 

Shall cling to thee, my Father, Brother, Friend, 

Shall cling to thee, until the end of ends.” 


T Francis Thompson, the poet 


that one 


“of celestial vision,” dedicated his 
work to his literary godfather, 
Wilfrid Meynell. 

Seated by the Meynell hearth with 
Alice Meynell the poetess, she “whose 
feet have strayed among the holy places,” 
for vis-a-vis, her novelist daughter— 
Viola of the company (the Viola of 
Thompson’s beautiful stanzas) and the 
author of “Aunt Sarah and The War,” 
illumining the talk, which moves so inti- 
mately along the spiritual ranges, it is 
easy to understand Thompson’s devotion 
to his friend, and why Wilfrid Meynell’s 
book has won its way into the shrine of 
many a wounded soul longing for solace. 
It lies in that superb gift of his—sym- 
pathy. That he has chosen to remain 
anonymous in England must be set down 
to Meynell’s inherent modesty. In that 
quality there resides an indication ot 
his genius for sympathy and his pro- 
found comprehension of broken men and 
women. 

Like his own favorite, Father Faber, 
he too has conceived his purpose to be 
that of easing souls. Curiously enough it 
was this passion for service that led to 
his having written “Aunt Sarah.” An 
editorial friend had lost two sons in 
Flanders, and Meynell devised the little 
volume as being a possible means of tak- 
ing his friend’s mind off the burning 
thoughts. How well it has achieved that 
end may be judged by the fact that both 
King George and Queen Alexandra usu- 
ally enclose a copy of the volume with 
each letter of condolence they send. 

I learn too, paradoxically enough, that 
“Aunt Sarah” has a vogue in Germany. 
Colonel Rivett Carnac, who lives at Ve- 
vey, has had a letter from some people 
there, who know the Empress Augusta, 
who testifies, “I have spent the afternoon 
of my birthday weeping over “Aunt 
Sarah.” In the “Frankfurter Zeitung,” 
Marie Von Bunsen, daughter of a late 
German ambassador, in reviewing the 
volume, speaks of it as “a gallant and 
straightforward book,” and hopes it will 
be republished in Germany as an illustra- 
tion of the old English spirit now ex- 
tinct.”. (Sic.) There is, too, the story of 
one interned German, resident in England 
for thirty-two years, who has again been 
reconciled to his adopted country by read- 
ing “Aunt Sarah.” 


By Robb Lawson 


In this especial mission of divining 
the vagaries of the human spirit, Mr. 
Wilfrid Meynell has spent most of his 
life, a life whose nobler part is that of 
service. In the truest sense he embodies 
the spirit of the typical English gentle- 
man, with the emphasis on the first two 
syllables. 

Meynell was originally intended for the 
medical profession, and in this connection 
he told me the story of a visit to his 
father’s home (in Yorkshire), by Dr. 
James Simpson the discoverer of chloro- 
form. After prayers one evening, the 
great man turned to the youth and spoke 
of the privileges of the profession he 
loved and its great possibilities. “Pain,” 
said Simpson, turning to the medical 
student, “I’ve made it an oblivion—it is 
for you to make it an ecstasy.” 

When Meynell came to London in 
1870, the lure of the literary life was too 
insistent, and he became a _ journalist, 
choosing with characteristic modesty the 
name “John Oldcastle” to cover a goodly 
array of revealing volumes concerning 
Cardinal Manning, Cardinal Newman, 
Leo XIII and the editorship of a weekly 
literary and religious journal, “The 
Weekly Register.” Some account, too, 
should be taken of his contributions to 
the study of Art, one of his most bal- 
anced performances being a study of the 
work of Lady Butler—the famous Battle 
Painter. 

If you are a student of the turbulent 
’Eighties, you may have happened upon a 
London magazine that will well repay 
perusal. If the title, “Merry England,” 
reminds you that your cousins are re- 
puted dull dogs, and this may be a jour- 
nal of jeux-d’esprit, in the comic sense, 
you will be agreeably mistaken. 

Wilfrid Meynell, who as those who 
have enjoyed that crisply edited and 
caustically annotated unconventional bi- 
ography of his hero “Benjamin Disraeli,” 
know was a sworn advocate of the young 
England Movement. This represented a 
revolt of the young Tory party against 
the 18th Century Radical convention of 
‘laissez-faire’—the cut throat doctrine of 
economics—and a desire on the part of 
the Tory intellects to break down the 
selfish party spirit—to encourage friendly 
communication between the classes—the 
spread of art and of religious services 
attractive to the general people. 

“Today,” with humanistic fervor, Mey- 
nell explains, “such a movement is needed 
more than ever, when the idea of class 
struggle seems more rampant. 

Contrast the street-lounger type in Lon- 
don—the weedy decadent looking waif— 
with the fine sturdy specimens—the fit- 


ness and pleasantry of people in cities 
like Turin or Genoa, each of them a 
citizen indeed, because he has a stake in 
his city. It is deplorable to be told that. 
sixty-eight per cent. of the East-end 
classes of men had to be rejected be- 
cause of their physical unfitness. There 


needs some better understanding between 
the classes—to bring this ‘rejected class,’ 


Wilfrid Meynell 


England’s retreating army back to the 
joy of life. 

Meynell, then a young journalist (in 
1884) commenced “Merry England” with 
this spirit in mind, and the object of 
providing a platform for the literary 
aspirant of the ’Eighties. 

“The literatti of that day were a close 
ring of priggish pundits, and unless you 
happened to be a member of the Athe- 
naeum or some well-known West-end club, 
or to have been introduced by some one 
of good family, there was little chance 
for the young man of genius. Rossetti 
had to wait for recognition until Tenny- 
son died—as for Browning you will re- 
member how hard was his struggle for 
recognition. As an example of the auto- 
cratic literary spirit that prevailed I 
recollect one instance—Aubrey de Vere, 
himself an aristocrat of poets—one day 
asked the librarian at The Athenaeum, in 
a supercilious tone, whom he thought 
was going to be the coming poet, and the 
answer was “There seems to be only one 
—a young man called Rude-yard Kipling.” 

“It was to ‘Merry England’ that Fran- 
cis Thompson owed his first introduction. 
I may say that his Ms. was not inviting 














to any editor—because it was badly writ- 
ten, on dirty scraps of paper—bits torn 
out of children’s copy books—written 
when he worked in a bootshop. But it is 
significant of the spirit of the time that 
when “The Hound of Heaven” appeared 
in “Merry England,” nobody took any 
notice of it, nor was it generally recog- 
nized until the Bishop of London read it 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral and said he re- 
garded it as “One of the most tremend- 
ous poems ever written.” 

“For nineteen years I had known 
Thompson, and frankly I think if it had 
not been for his “pennyworth of Para- 
dise” (laudanum) he could not have 
lived so long. Its use seemed to be a 
pathological condition necessary to the 
exercise of his genius. Lewis Hind, en- 





Colorado, Grinnell and Knox. The lec- 
ture form is maintained, and the whole 
provides a complete survey of Greek 
religious thought through more than a 
thousand years. The idea is to show 
what the Greeks thought about the na- 
ture of the gods, the relations between 
the gods and men, and man’s obligation 
to the divine. 


Stevenson: How to Know Him. 
Richard Ashley Rice. 
Company. $1.35. 


One of the very excellent series of 
popular studies of English men of let- 
ters, which has included Carlyle, Brown- 
ing and Thackeray. This is a new meth- 
od of interpretation, and it promises to 
provide a modern textbook of unques- 
tionably serviceable value. 


By 
Bobbs- Merrill 


Religion 

Ambassador, An. By Joseph Fort 
Newton. F. H. Revell Company. $1.00. 

City Temple sermons by the man who 
succeeded R. J. Campbell.- Different 
from Campbell’s talks these sermons are 
vastly interesting as showing the line 
taken to influence that large popular 
crowd which frequents the City Temple 
in London. 


Gist of the Bible, The. By Charles A. 
Shook. The Standard Publishing Com- 
pany. $1.50. 

Mr. Shook leaves no excuse for a neg- 
lect of Bible study. His compact, thor- 
oughly systematic analysis of the Scrip- 
tures places within easy reach of the 
most casual or the least advanced reader 
a complete method of lesson work by 
means of which one can attain to a work- 
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gaged him on the reviewing staff of “The 
Academy” where many of his best essays 
appeared. I tried to get W. E. Henley to 
publish some of Thompson’s poems, but 
he refused on the ground that he “did not 
like that kind of Shelley stuff.” 

“Merry England” was fortunate in hav- 
ing harbored the first efforts of Hilaire 
Belloc, the poet Lionel Johnson, Katharine 
Tynan and a good many of our notable 
litterateurs. In its pages also appeared 
contributions by R. D. Blackmore, 
William Morris, Professor George Saints- 
bury, William H. Hudson, with one of his 
first Nature poems, and one of the first 
translations of Ivan Tutgener’s stories.” 

Space is the Constable of this article, 
otherwise I might go on with Meynell’s 
fascinating conversation, his recollections 
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ing knowledge of Bible history, character 
and meaning. Every teacher in the Sun- 
day school should know this book and 
use, and to those who do use it, it will 
prove an indispensable guide and helper. 


Sign of the Covenant, The. Ten Pa- 
pers on the Sabbath. By John _R. Webs- 
ter. The Standard Publishing Company. 
$1.25. 

Devotional essays on the ways of keep- 
ing the Sabbath, with a study of the 
“whys” upon which the observance of 
the Day is based. A book that will be 
immense help to teachers and preachers, 
and which will be appreciated also by 
all earnest Christians. 


Sleeping Through the Sermon. 
Robert Hugh Morris. 
pany. $1.00. 

Live sermons by a live preacher, with 
the swing and the sweep that ought to 
arouse some of the dullards to a keener 
appreciation of the importance of spirit- 
ual developments. 


By 
F. H. Revell Com- 


Poetry and Drama 


Cat’s Cradle. By H. Stanley Hoskins. 
Sherman, French & Co. $1.25. 

A first book of poems by a man who is 
known to be clever. Tom Masson and 
Wallace Irwin found his book of enough 
importance to roast—at the author’s re- 
quest. 


Diagnosis and Other Poems, A. By 
William Pegram. Sherman, French & 
Co. $1.35. 


These poems seek to foster the belief 
in the inevitable continuity of the life 
of mind and soul after death, and to 
awaken the soul of mankind to the beauty 
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of George Meredith, Coventry Patmore, 
Cardinal Manning, Cardinal Newman, 
Wilfrid Scawen Blunt and a crowd of 
other geniuses—all eloquent testimony to 
that faculty of getting as Stevenson, 
Meynell’s favorite author would say— 
“far ben into the hearts of men.” 

I might have spoken of that collection 
of Meynell’s poems “Verses and Re- 
verses”—tender whimsical verses with 
the lilt of a joyous soul, but his chief 
joy is in service. As an earnest of that 
there appear before me the proofs of 
another volume “Who Goes There”! which 
will be published within the next few 
days. It should do much to help our 
American cousins to divine how England 
held its courage up in the days of the 
great Armageddon. 





of life and the unexplored possibilities 
that lie dormant within it—especially on 
the plane of the Spirit. 

The book is a source of inspiration for 
the attainment of a high ideal of living. 


Jig of Forslen, The. By Conrad Aiken. 
The Four Seas Company. $1.25. 

A piece of dramatic poetry rich in 
imagery and the fine flow of an exquisite 
English. Aiken is among the most prom- 
ising poets of the day and his newest 
venture justifies the most extravagant 
prophecies made about him. 


Neighbors of Yesterday. 
Wild Apples. 


By Jeanne Robert Foster. Sherman, 
French & Co. $1.00 each. 

Two books of verse with the settings 
laid in the Adirondacks. There are hu- 
morous stories and pathetic stories—all 
told in facile verse. 


Vanished World, The. By Douglas 
Duer. Sherman, French & Co. 80 cents. 

The undercurrent which runs through 
these verses is a keen appreciation of 
the beautiful—the beautiful in nature 
and in mankind. Through the mind’s 
eye of this poet even such seemingly 
commonplace things as a storm-cloud or 
a winter moon are endowed with beauty 
and wonderment. A living word, the 
sinuous smoothness of a _ well-moulded 
line, the vividness of an expression which 
gave delight because of its beauty— 
these are the things conveyed in the 
poetry. Each line has been carefully 
wrought, as if it were a separate object 
of beauty. 

The author’s sympathetic understand- 
(Continued on page 11, advertising section) 
















The Drama in New York 


A Kiss for Cinderella 


R. BARRIE’S fancy has taken a 
M new turn. In his latest play he 

has “out-Petered” “Peter Pan” 
in the freshness, originality and univer- 
sality of his plot. 

“A Kiss for.Cinderella” is nothing 
more nor less than Mr. Barrie’s treat- 
ment of the old Perrault fairy-tale 
through the eyes of a little slavey, liv- 
ing in England during war times; it is 
nothing more than Mr. Barrie’s way of 
showing how a little slavey, starving 
and in the throes of fever, mixes reality 
with dreams, and lives the life of a fairy 
princess according to her own desires and 
longings. His treatment is one that is 
filled with human kindliness and love. 
It is filled with telling shafts of satire 
and fancy, wherein one is made to feel 
the poignant position of the little slavey 
from whatever angle Mr. Barrie makes 
his audience view her. 

As I have said, “A Kiss for Cinder- 
ella” is a mixture of reality and fancy, 
with Barrie’s quaintness—a quaintness 
we expect whenever Mr. Barrie takes 
Miss Maude Adams by the hand and 
leads her gracefully to the foot-lights. 
You remember in “Peter Pan” that 
thimbles were kisses. In this play, glass 
slippers are kisses, and when the ro- 
mance of the little slavey with the big 
London Policeman culminates in a happy 
conclusion, their love is consummated, 
not by the passing of a ring from the 
one to the other, but by the “Police- 
man’s” putting upon the slavey’s feet a 
pair of little glass slippers. That is the 
significance of the title, but there is 
much more about it, much more of the 
dream quality which it would be unfor- 
tunate, in a short review, to attempt to 
outline. It is enough for us to say that 
“A Kiss for Cinderella” is about the 
most delightful thing we have seen on 


By Montrose J. Moses 


the stage in a long while. It is something 
the theater-goer who loves poetry, who 
loves to have his heart-strings tugged, 
and who is still a child at heart, will 
relish with eagerness, and want to see 
again. It is healthy. It has a human 
story as well as a dream story, and in 
the last act there is a love scene which, 
although somewhat loosely strung with 
the rest of the plot, is, nevertheless, one 
of the simplest and most delightful love 
scenes we have witnessed for many years. 

Miss Adams herself was, as usual, the 
same charming personality that she al- 
ways is, giving a variety of piquancy and 
humanness that has been her dominant 
characteristic from the time when, as 
Lady Babbie, in “The Little Minister,” 
she just assumed a Barrie réle. The 
rest of the company was thoroughly ade- 
quate, especially Mr. Norman Trevor 
who, as the London Policeman, was ex- 


ceptionally understanding in his chang- 
ing shades of humor. The piece was 
mounted with taste and reticence—quali- 
ties which were due as much to Mr. John 
Alexander and to Mr. Maxfield Parrish, 
as to Miss Adams, who had the produc- 
tion in charge. 


Portmanteau Acting 

R. STUART WALKER’S Port- 
M manteau Theater has been very 

cleverly constructed, and even 
more cleverly carried out. First of all, 
the boast of the management is that this 
theater can be carried inside of three or 
four suit-cases to any place at the short- 
est possible notice. If you want to give 
an entertainment at your home, Mr. 
Walker can come and give it to you on a 
real stage which he brings to you. So, 
before schools, and in out-of-the-way 
places, he can also turn an ordinary plat- 
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Great Catherine 


form into a theater within the twinkling 
of an eye. It was with some curiosity 
that I paid my first visit to the Port- 
manteau Theater. This time his theater 
was set up inside a real theater, and 
when the curtain rose, I found simple 
but telling scenery, done in broad colors, 
but in good taste, with costumes true to 
the historical. periods they represented 
and with acting which, although by no 
means brilliant, was, nevertheless, thor- 
oughly in tune with the content of the 
dramas presented. I was given an op- 
portunity, for which I was duly thank- 
ful, to witness the old pithy, pleasant 
and merry comedy” entitled “Gammer 
Gurton’s Needle,” which every student 
of the English drama knows, but which 
few theater-goers have had an oppor- 
tunity to see. As in the case of “The 
Story of Mak,” the first example of 
comedy in the English Miracle plays, so 
in this early piece one is impressed with 
the real spirit of comedy which the more 
or less ancient writers drew out of the 
most trivial and most homely situations. 
Although the piece might, in ruder hands, 
have brought forth much _ horse-play, 
under Mr. Walker’s direction his com- 
pany gave a repressed and comprehensive 
interpretation of this piece, which is 
partly rhyme, and short meter at that; 
therefore rather difficult to make pleas- 
ant to the ear. 

“The Birthday of the Infanta,”’ based 
on a story by Oscar .Wilde, is a slight 
conceit, and was more valuable for its 
pictorial effect than it was for the actual 
human appeal of the “Fantastic” who 


tries to amuse the “Infanta” on her 
birthday and who, in the end, drops dead. 

The play, however, that would in- 
evitably call for the most serious atten- 
tion was Lord Dunsany’s “King Argi- 
menes and the Unknown Warrior,” for 
the first time produced in America. It 
is a savage story of ancient Ithara, with 
a topography characteristic of Lord Dun- 
sany whose countries are nowhere to be 
found on the map. It is the story of a 
king who has been conquered and sent 
to work in the slave fields and who, dis- 
covering buried in one of the quarries, 
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an old sword, takes it, and determines 
to reconquer the throne which he has 
lost. This he does in the most truly 
Duncanian fashion, with much barbaric 
philosophy and over-colorful romance. 
The dialogue is remarkable for its 
poetry, on the one hand, and for its 
dark vindictive mood on the other; the 
play itself is in two acts, and is not 
particularly noteworthy for its effective- 
ness, as was “A Night at an Inn” or 
“The Queen’s Enemies.” 

This, however, is not the only Dunsany 
play that Mr. Walker’s company pre- 
sents. He has, during his New York 
engagement, given “The Golden Doom” 
and “The Gods of the Mountain,” and 
for his adherence to Dunsany the public 
owes him a debt of gratitude. 

Altogether, even though Mr. Walker’s 
Portmanteau Theater is outside the gen- 
eral run of theatrical productions, it, 
nevertheless, challenges comparison with 
some of those theatrical movements 
which are found inside the professional 
stage. His engagement in New York 
has been taken seriously, and should be 
taken seriously, because he has within 
his power, due to the modest way in 
which the Portmanteau Theater is run, 
the possibility of becoming himself a 
potent factor in the future of the Ameri- 
can Theater—a future which can only 
be judged by the character and enthus- 
iasm of the young men now approaching 
the regular theatrical fields. Personally, 
we find the Portmanteau Theater in 
every way enjoyable. 


The Poetic Drama Once 
More 


VER a year ago, the Houghton 
O Mifflin Company published a play 

by Mr. William Lindsey, entitled 
“The Red Wine of Roussillon,” a drama 
which dealt with a theme of the twelfth 
century Troubadours. As a book, it was 
received very favorably by the press, 
and only waited a production to test its 
dramatic quality according to theatrical 
demands. Miss Julia Arthur, who re- 
turned to the stage last year in a very 
poor play, decided for this year’s vehicle 
to take Mr. Lindsey’s drama, changing 
its name to that of the heroine, “Sere- 
monda,” and presenting it in a most 
sumptuous fashion, with a cast which 
was adequate, if not brilliant. 

From the standpoint of externals, we 
may say that, in many respects, we have 
never seen more brilliant costuming or 
more expensive details. Strangely enough, 
in this time of modern theater innova- 
tion, Miss Arthur contented herself with 
a stage-management which reflected 
twenty-five years ago rather than the 
present. Her pictures were the Royal 
Academician pictures, without that at- 
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mosphere which the modern decorator is 
successfully evolving for plays of this 
type. 

As far as the drama itself is con- 
cerned, the acting brought out, more or 
less, its old-fashioned construction, and 
its lack of very distinctive poetry, even 
though the play comes under the head 
of poetic drama. The plot is fashioned 
after the manner of Boker’s “Francesca 
da Rimini,” and deals with the same 
theme of jealousy in a husband return- 
ing to find his wife in love with a trusted 
friend. The Troubadour element is thrust 
into the plot rather than being an in- 
herent part of it. The consequence is 
that, from the very beginning, one is able 
to tell exactly what the author is aiming 
at, and what will be the end of that 
unhappy love which Seremonda has for 
the friend of Raimon. There is much 
handling of daggers, much calling for 
Boar spears, frequent glowering. looks, 
too apparent hints that the heroine will 
eventually throw herself from a window 
in the great hall, and finally, the con- 
summation of all that has been hinted at. 

We could forgive this apparentness 
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were it not for the fact that the dia- 
logue itself has an unfortunate dead- 
level tone about it which did not succeed 
in keeping the audience in that pitch of 
expectancy which all drama should suc- 
ceed in doing. This may have been due 
very largely to the fact that there was 
not one person in that company who 
knew how to handle verse. Now and 
again, we would detect in Miss Arthur a 
certain beauty of voice, and a decided 
stateliness of manner, which recalled her 
former glory; but even she failed to im- 
press one with that music which the 
poetic drama requires. And, as far as 
her make-up was concerned, she showed 
too much willingness to adopt theatrical 
methods of color which destroyed any 
human effectiveness her part may have 
had. This was a poor piece in which to 
celebrate her second return to the the- 
ater, for it only served to accentuate the 
fact that, in the time that has elapsed 
since the “Lady of Quality” days, Miss 
Arthur theatrically has stood still, and 
is now content to use methods, and to se- 
lect plays, that are out of date as far 
as technique is concerned. 


Melpomene and St. Valentine 
The Theaters in Philadelphia 


By Grace Van Braam Gray 


HERE is no doubt but that the 

i weather man, who knows himself to 

be about the most unpopular of 
mortals during the winter, is very glad 
when the opportunity comes for him to 
send out a bulletin predicting “Fair and 
Warmer,” especially around St. Valen- 
tine’s day. But even if there is a bliz- 
zard this month, he is safe in sending 
out the encouraging prophecy, for Avery 
Hopwood’s delightful farce with the 
meteorological title comes to the Garrick 
with Madge Kennedy as its star. 

So far as the fun-making of the play 
is concerned, “Fair and Warmer” might 
quite as well have been called “Cool and 
Changeable” or “Storm Signals Set,” for 
it is really a case where a play by any 
other name would be as good. 

The first act opens on a family disa- 
greement between Mr. and Mrs. Bartlett, 
married two years, because Mrs. Bartlett 
likes parties and Mr..Bartlett thinks her 
place is the home. There enters an ex- 
suitor of Mrs. Bartlett’s who tempts her 
off to the opera with him. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack Wheeler, meanwhile, 
have arrived with the notion that they had 
been invited to dinner on that night. They 
are discovered to be as sadly ill-assorted 
as the Bartletts, except that it is Mrs. 


Wheeler who is overly domestic, and 
Jack who pines for a spree. A deft 
scene or two and presto! Mr. Bartlett 
and Mrs. Wheeler are left alone, facing 
the fact that they are not only deserted, 
but have been deceived. 

They vow a revenge. Although they 
have no fondness for each other, they 
agree to sit up together till the errant 
spouses come back, who finding them 
thus compromised, will be abashed by 
their own wickedness and will reform. 

As the clock winds over towards the 
wee small hours the two innocents can 
hardly keep awake, and, having heard 
that drinks were great for keeping a 
party going, they begin to mix and drink 
all the fearsome brews that ignorance 
and a cellaret can provide. 

What happens by the time the wander- 
ers return makes a marvelous scene. 
What happens when, instead of being 
penitent and abashed, the wanderers are 
outraged and threaten the extreme pen- 
alty of the law, makes another quite as 
good. The explanations which don’t ex- 
plain, and the circumstantial evidence 
which tightens with every coil, very 
nearly wreck the two households. And 
even at the very happy end Mr. Hopwood 
tips it off that a husband who is really 


better than he should be is virtually im- 
possible to reform. 

“Fair and Warmer” is, indeed, one of 
those fine, clean American farces which 
are proving that the public loves to 
laugh without blushing while it does it, 
and though Melpomene may sigh at the 
lack of tragedy in the gay little play, she 
has more than had her innings with 
“King Henry VIII.” 

This production which, of course, be- 
gan the month at the Garrick, is a reve- 
lation so far as the magnificence of the 
settings is concerned, but they rather 
fade into insignificance beside the bril- 
liance of the cast. Lyn Harding’s “King 
Henry” is one which many players tell 
me has never been bettered. In fact, in 
the eyes of his own profession, who are 
notoriously hard to please, Lyn Harding 
ranks as “the great actor.” This is not 
the first time he has played with Sir 
Herbert Beerbohm Tree, by the way, 
since he appeared with him at his Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre in London, way back in 
1903, and continued with him for several 
seasons. It was Mr. Harding who, during 
Beerbohm Tree’s appearances in Berlin, 
was summoned to the Royal box that the 
Kaiser and the imperial family might tell 
him how remarkable they thought his 
art, and three years later—in 1910, to be 
exact—William A. Brady brought him to 
this country to be leading man with 
Grace George. He has scored as big a 
success over here as abroad, and has 
the remarkable record of being word 
perfect in four hundred different roles, of 
which he considers King Henry VIII 
merely an “also ran.” 

Of Miss Edith Wynne Matthison but 
little needs be said in Philadelphia, for 
whether it is as the laughing lilting Piper 
or Queen Katherine, Miss Matthison’s art 
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From “ Treasure Island“ 


shines out triumphant. This is not the 
first time that she has appeared in her 
present role, and since, as she once told 
me, Shakespeare is always a delight to 
her, it may be the sheer pleasure in the 
rhythm of the words that gives her that 
sense of being really lost in the Queen. 


At the Walnut 


However, as “King Henry VIII” really 
began last month, it must be considered 
as a January attraction, and hardly re- 
quires so much gossip over it, although 
such a galaxy of stars combined with 
Shakespeare is a red-letter event in these 
days of “popular plays.” Incidentally it 
marks or, rather, emphasizes what Leo 
Ditrichstein in “The Great Lover” 
brought out so strongly, and that is that 
the play which succeeds and which runs 
for weeks in New York or here is the 
play with the well-balanced cast. 

The theatrical producers are beginning 
to realize that too, for all-star casts (so 
called) are becoming more numerous all 
the time. And, indeed, when nearly all 
the famous actors and actresses can be 
seen in the movies, it behooves them to 
add to their personal attractions when it 
comes to the speaking drama. 

But neither stars nor all-star casts 
need to be advertised to draw audiences 
to The Walnut this month, for “Little 
Women,” the dramatization of Lousia M. 
Alcott’s book comes the second week of 
the month. 

It is doubtful if there ever was a book 
which appealed so strongly to all kinds of 
girls through all the years. The tomboys 
of all ages have ever loved “Joe,” the girl 
who loves pretty things finds an echo in 


’ 


“Amy,” and who of us, even now, could 
keep back the tears reading about “Beth,” 
to say nothing of the delights of “Meg” 
and “Ma” both on the stage and in the 
book. 

As you may remember, Marian de For- 
est did the dramatization, and the first 
appearance was at the Playhouse in New 
York, on October 16, 1913. The play, 
which ran for five months was, by the 
way, the first production of Miss de 
Forest, who is—or perhaps one should 
say was—a dramatic critic. 

Miss de Forest had been familiar with 
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At the Little Theater 


“Little Women” since her childhood, and 
she made the first draft of the play with- 
out rereading the story. 

Thus, across the years that lay be- 
tween the time when she had last read 
the book and the time when she began to 
visualize the play, a bridge of perspective 
had been built, and the story, as it re- 
mained in her mind, was stripped of all 
nonessential incidents. In a way, the 
dramatization was accomplished auto- 
matically, for the things that were best 
left out had been utterly forgotten. 

I may add that Miss de Forest is also 
the author of “Erstwhile Susan,” in 
which Mrs. Fiske scored such a success 
here recently, but she had a far more 
difficult time with the dramatizing of 
Mrs. Martin’s book “Barnabetta” than 
she did with “Little Women,” and admits 
herself that she made no less than six 
versions of the play before she and Mrs. 
Fiske were satisfied. 

That, however, is mere gossip of the 
past, and in the meantime “Little 
Women” comes here with a most excel- 
lent cast, and will be followed by 
another revival, “Jerry,” the comedy in 
which Miss Billie Burke scored such a 
success. Remembering her in that role it 
is difficult to think of her as Mrs. Zieg- 
feld, and the mother of a dimpled baby 
girl, but she has an excellent successor 
to her role, as those who go to the Wal- 
nut will find. 

Thurston, the Magician, opens the 
month with his inexplicable seeming 
miracles, so that taking it all in all, The 
Walnut has one of the finest arrays of 
the year for February. 


At the Forrest and the 
Broad 


There will be other plays whom mem- 
ory will make dear here this month, for 
at The Forrest that perennial favorite, 
“Ben Hur,” will be produced. Gener- 
ations of dramatic critics and press 
agents have sent their eulogies about the 
land on this six-act play of General Lew 
Wallace, so I feel it needs no further 
words of mine. If I remember rightly, 
this is the eighteenth year of the play, 
and Klaw and Erlanger believe that they 
have actually succeeded in finding fresh 
elaborations for the tremendous produc- 
tion. 

Still another old favorite—that is, so 
far as the book is concerned—comes to 
The Broad the end of the month, when 
the company from the Punch and Judy 
Theatre in New York will be seen here in 
“Treasure Island.” 

It has been one of the biggest successes 
for years in New York, but since it has 
already been so fully described it needs 
no more than a mention here and a re- 
minder that it comes the final week in 
the month, by which time we will prob- 
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ably all be whistling “Racketty Coo” and 
thinking of “Katinka” instead of “Long 
John Silver.” 


At the Lyric and Adelphi 


For the long-heralded and many-times 
postponed musical comedy of Arthur 
Hammerstein really comes to the Lyric 
this month. 

“Katinka,” which is the joint work of 
Otto Hauerbach and Rudolf Friml, is a 
real opera, and Mr. Hammerstein has put 
it on as if it were a grand opera with the 
same excellent cast that appeared in both 
New York and Boston. In fact, the cast 
was so good that the opera was kept for 
long runs in both cities, which explains 
why it is only reaching here this month. 

Most of the music, particularly 
“Racketty Coo,” is familiar to those who 
go to the cafes or to dances, and the cast 
if not quite so familiar; is certainly 
equally excellent. T. Roy Barnes has the 
leading comedy role, and is “featured” 
even if not starred, while those with him 
include Ada Meade, Audrey Maple, May 
Thompson, David Reese, Bourke Sullivan, 
Bernard Gorcey, A. Robins, F. Stanton 
Heck, Walter Manthey, Minna Phillips 
Renee Noel, Marie Beaudreau, Albert 
Sackett and Gus Schultz, to say nothing 
of some three-score and more of chorus 
girls and the necessary, if less attractive, 
chorus men. 

At The Adelphi, “Very Good Eddie” 
continues this month, helping to make 
fresh records for long runs. Ernest 
Truex, as the young husband, has one 
of his best roles, but by no means the 
first in which he has scored a success 
here. He played, as some people will re- 
member, with Edith Taliaferro, in “Re- 
becca of Sunnybrook Farm,” and also 
with Mary Pickford in “The Good Little 
Devil.” He has been in musical comedy, 
too, with Ralph Herz, and also scored a 
big success in the title role of “The 
Dummy,” where he played a boy to per- 
fection. 

Denman Maley is also familiar to 
theatre goers here, having played here in 
both “The Neverhomes” and “The Sun 
Dodgers,” but for that matter the whole 
cast is pretty familiar by now, and we 
may turn to welcome another old favorite 
at B. F. Keiths in Ruth St. Denis. 
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to the average lover of vaudeville, yet 


At B. F. Keith's 


It would seem incredible that Miss St. 
Denis could possibly have evolved any 
new dances, but she has, and the act is 
as elaborately staged as usual, and for 
those who delight in the picturesque the 
first week of the month will prove a 
mecca at Keiths. 

There is, however, more dramatic in- 
terest in the week which follows, for it 
brings Elsa Ryan of erstwhile light opera 
fame in a new playlet called “Peg for 
Short.” The little comedy has been writ- 
ten for Miss Ryan by Dion Titheradge, a 
brother of Miss Madge Titheradge, who 
will be remembered here for her playing 


Alice Dorey 
At the Adelphi 


in “The Butterfly on The Wheel.” Mr. 
Titheradge himself appeared here in “The 
Whip,” and also with his sister and the 
late Lewis Waller in Shakespearean rep- 
ertoire, but he prefers writing to acting, 
and is known as a poet as well as a play- 
wright. 

“Peg for Short” is a charming little 
play, which might lose some of its at- 
traction if described beforehand, so I re- 
frain from going into details beyond say- 
ing that it is well worth seeing. 

It is followed by “The Girlie’s Gam- 
bol,” a musical show staged by Ned Way- 
burn. That, perhaps, may not mean much 


the announcement marks still another in- 
novation in the array of Keith attrac- 
tions, for it is a real production, elabor- 
ate in setting and costuming, and with 
a company as large as any three-act 
comedy. Felix Adler and Margaret Iv- 
ing are featured in the big act, which is 
produced just to show what the 1917 
vaudeville bill is capable of, and it is 
going to be a real rival to the other musi- 
cal shows in town. 

Of course, “Patria” continues its suc- 
cessful run, depicting the perils of the 
young girl left sole heir to Americas 
largest munition works, Mrs. Vernon 
Castle, showing to great advantage in 
the different episodes. Incidentally it may 
be added that Milton Sills, who has 
succumbed to the movies and plays with 
her, was last seen here in “The Gover- 
nor’s Lady,” and is a nephew by marriage 
of Edith Wynne Matthison. 

The showing of a serial film is also an 
innovation at Keiths, and indeed, there 
seems to be no limit to the variety that 
one finds in vaudeville, so that taking it 
all in all the prophecy of “Fair and 
Warmer” really does for the whole month 
in all the theatres as well as just at the 
Garrick. 


At the Little Theater 


At the Little Theater this seems des- 
tined to be a Shavian season since I un- 
derstand that several of Shaw’s comedies 
are to be given, including “The Doctor’s 
Dilemma.” 

The clever company does not intend, 
however, to give only “Shaw—Shaw— 
Shaw,” as they said in “Fanny’s First 
Play,” but will sandwich between them 
some one-act bills and revivals of old- 
time comedies of Augustin Daly and 
others of that ilk. 

That would seem to be really the most 
logical repertoire for the Little Theater, 
whose players are now so easy in their 
various réles, to revive the old plays that 
are classics in their way, and which the 
old timers would be glad to see again, 
and the youngsters would like to see for 
the first time. Certainly Mrs. Jay has 
promised some of them, but she wants 
the very modern, too, believing, as she 
says, that variety is the spice of the 
theater as well as of life. 
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Bummel Liesken 


German girl, about six years old, 

an orphan who was living with 
her uncle and aunt in northern Germany, 
not far from the river Elbe and the 
celebrated Kiel Canal. 

Bummel Liesken means in plain Eng- 
lish, a little Elizabeth, who loves to 
dream, roam in the fields and usually 
forgets dinner and supper time while 
playing, loses pencils, paper, anything, 
in fact, one is able to lose while going 
to school, except those things which are 
made fast, such as head, legs and arms. 

Both uncle and aunt were very kind 
to Bummel Liesken, but they had to cor- 
rect her of course of her bad habit, which 
was bummeln, and you know what that 
means. Well, Bummel Liesken lived in 
a very pretty chalet; that is, a thatched 
roof cottage, which was the exact picture 
of a Swiss house, low roofed, with lots 
of tiny windows, very picturesque. 
Around this cottage was a beautiful gar- 
den, because uncle and aunt liked flow- 
ers very much and so did Bummel Lies- 
ken. From this garden you stepped into 
fields, a good many of them, and an im- 
mense orchard with the nicest apples, 
pears, peaches, plums and nuts you 
wanted to eat. Bummel Liesken’s rela- 
tions were well to do farmers. They 
were very industrious and thrifty as all 
German farmers. But there came a year 
when nothing would grow any more, for 
everything had gone dry, from the well 
to the little brook in the field. 

The orchard’s leaves turned yellow be- 
fore the apples were ripe and the wheat 
began to look miserable, and if things 
did not mend very soon there was every 
prospect of not having any porridge this 
coming winter. Bummel Liesken noticed 
this all and did a lot of thinking, for 
that was her favorite occupation. The 
farmer began to look terribly worried 
and one evening when they thought Bum- 
mel Liesken fast asleep in her bed, she 
heard her uncle say: “If we don’t get 
soon rain, I’ll be ruined.” The little girl 
did not know then what ruined meant, 
but she always thought out things for 
herself and the next day she asked her 
teacher for an explanation. It just meant 
what she feared it did, namely, no por- 
ridge in winter, even no brown bread, no 
potatoes, no apples, no nuts and maybe 
no house and little bed to sleep in. That 
day she was oh so miserable, not so much 
for her own sake as for her aunt and 
uncle’s, who had always been so kind to 
her. She went to her favorite spot in 


B commen LIESKEN was a little 


A Story for Children 
By Elise de Merlier 


the woods to do a little bit of her beloved 
occupation, that was to dream and think 
undisturbed. The favorite spot consisted 
of a hollow tree, in which she could 
squeeze in comfortably by wriggling a lit- 
tle bit in place. She was just deep, deep 
in thought about the ruin, when she 
heard a screechy, thin voice sing a little 
rhyme. 


Sleep, pretty Queen of Rain, 
Sleep, pretty Queen of Rain, 
Earth goes dry, 

All must die, 

Nobody knows, 

They’ve got to step on my toes 
To wake you 

And tell you 

That earth goes dry, 

And all must die, 

Wix, wax, woe, 

Step on my toe. 


Bummel Liesken listened. She had 
forgotten where she was, so she was not 
a bit astonished when she heard the lit- 
tle song. She looked around of course 
to find out where it came from. An ugly 
little man with a red cap on his large 
head was dancing on two very, very thin 
match stick legs and singing the rhyme 
over and over again. Slowly, slowly the 
little girl understood what it meant. Why, 
if she could step on the ugly man’s toes, 
she could wake up the Rain Queen and 
all things would grow again. No sooner 
thought, she got up and wanted to do it. 
But how angry was she when she found 
out he had gone and only a nasty gig- 
gling was heard behind the tree. She 
came the next evening again, no little 
man was to be seen! After a few even- 
ings had passed in waiting in vain, Bum- 
mel Liesken at last was rewarded for 
her patience. When she was well hidden 
in the hollow of the tree, she heard the 
little song again and this time she could 
remember it, for she thought that prob- 
ably it would help her to find the way 
to the Rain Queen. He was just in the 
middle of his funny rhyme, when Buf- 
mel Liesken jumped up, seized the little 
man and stepped good and hard on his 
toes. She meant to do it well enough, so 
she stepped hard and fast. Screech as 
he might, the little man did not get away 
from Bummel Liesken. “Where is the 
Rain Queen asleep, you horrid old man? 
Quick tell me, or I'll step on your toes 
so hard that you won’t be able to walk 
any more,” cried the little girl. When 
the ugly man saw that the little girl 


would be as good as her words, he told 
her to sing the song she had heard and 
the hollow tree would open. The entrance 
would lead her directly to the Rain 
Queen. She started slowly to sing the 
rhyme, but had to stop in the middle of 
it, having forgotten how to go on. She 
shook the little man terribly and or- 
dered him to sing the song over again 
for her, which he did. Bing, bang, the 
tree opened and Bummel Liesken saw 
steps leading down into the earth. She 
was a little bit afraid, I must say, but 
she thought of poor uncle and aunt’s 
sorrow to have to give up their home and 
she went down. By this time the little 
man had vanished. I suppose he must 
have been too much afraid to face the 
Rain Queen. When the little girl’s eyes 
were accustomed somewhat to the dim 
light underground, she saw she was in 
a large cave. All was green and gray, 
thick clouds hung from the rocky ceiling, 
a large well was in the middle, grass and 
the most wonderful flowers growing all 
around it. But nothing certainly looked 
fresh. The grass was dry and the flow- 
ers hung their heads. The most surpris- 
ing thing was a beautiful girl lying 
asleep near the well, a pitcher had fallen 
out of her hands and not a drop of 
water was neither in the well, spring nor 
pitcher. Then Bummel Liesken woke 
from her astonishment and remembering 
the ugly little man’s words, she started 
softly, softly to sing the song: 


Sleep, pretty Queen of Rain, 
Sleep, pretty Queen of Rain, 
Earth goes dry, 

All must die, 

Nobody knows 

They’ve got to step on my toes, 
To wake you 

And tell you 

That earth goes dry, 

All must die, 

Wix, wax, woe 

Step on my toe. 


Searcely had she ended it, when the 
beautiful girl opened her eyes and looked 
around in wonder. “Where am I?” she 
said gently. When she noticed all the 
flowers hanging their heads and the 
grass, well and spring dry, she jumped 
up in terror. “Oh, what have I done? 
The ugly red cap must have given me 
his sleeping medicine.” She clapped her 
hands, lightning and thunder filled the 
cave, a whirlwind shook the bushes. 
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Gently, gently gray veils drooped down 
and presently the first drops of rain 
could be felt. Bummel Liesken was not 
at all afraid, on the contrary, she was 
delighted, for it meant that her uncle 
and aunt would not be poor. The Queen 
turned now to the little girl, opened a 
large cloak and invited her to step near 
her, so as ‘to be sheltered from the rain. 
Huddled closely together, they got to 
chatting quite comfortably and Bummel 
Liesken told the fairy all about the little 
man, the fearful dryness of the earth 
and how near her poor relations had come 
to lose all they had. The fairy listened 
attentively and cried because she was so 
sorry to have brought so much trouble 
on the people of the earth. You see she 
had a very tender heart. “You'll never 
have to suffer like that again,” she said. 
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“To reward you for what you have done 
for me, I’ll give you this pitcher. Keep 
it, and every time your uncle wants rain 
for his fields, you take the pitcher and 
sing the song you learned, and you will 
see your wish will come true. You can’t 
forget it any more, because it is written 
on the pitcher.” Bummel Liesken thanked 
the good and beautiful girl politely, for 
she seldom forgot her good manners. 
After a good hug and a kiss, the fairy 
showed her the way back to the earth. 
When Bummel Liesken came home, she 
found everybody happy, for it had rained 
and still was raining so that the fields 
and the orchard looked like in spring- 
time. In the evening before going to bed 
she told her uncle and aunt what had 
happened. They were so overjoyed at 
having the pitcher that they willingly 


forgave Bummel Liesken for having 
come too late for her supper and since 
her thinking and dreaming had helped 
her to find the Rain Queen, they never 
scolded Bummel Liesken any more for 
being so forgetful. The farmer by and 
by became one of the richest men in the 
country, for the Rain Queen’s magic 
pitcher gave him rain whenever he 
needed it. The people thought it very 
clever and tried hard to find out how he 
always managed so well with the rain, 
but they never did, for Bummel Liesken 
could keep a secret. And if you don’t 
believe me, you go over to Germany near 
the river Elbe and the Kiel Canal and 
there is Bummel Liesken still living, not 
a little girl any more, but a grandmother 
with lots of little Bummel Liesken’s as 
grandchildren. 





An Old Trysting-Place 


By Otto Leland 


TENDER fragrance lingers here 
Like violets of forgotten springs, 


A tiny brooklet, crystal, clear, 
Makes music on its hidden strings. 


The lacy leaves that blow and gleam 


Like jewels set on stems pale-gold, 


The vagrant biirds that pause to dream 


And sing, but not the songs of old, 


These, these are all that now remain 


Where lips met young lips passion hot, 


And yearning answered love in pain. 


The moss-grown bower where rose leaves rot— 
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Coiffure May Be Low 
But Combs Are High 


The high, carved comb, like 
the Spanish comb, is steadily 
creeping into fashion. Picturesque 
and charming, it may be worn 
with the hair dressed high or low. 

New, quite high combs of imitation shell, carved in many effective 
designs, are $1.50 to $4.50 each. 


Smaller combs in plain and carved effects, 50c to $1.25 each. 
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The Wanamaker Hot Water Bottle 
IS GUARANTEED FOR TWO YEARS 
HOLDS TWO QUARTS 
AND COSTS TWO DOLLARS 

It is made of the best grade of Para rubber, is 
seamless and molded. 

A hot water bottle which can’t be depended upon 
is not only annoying, but dangerous. Here is one 
which will give you satisfactory service, retain the 
heat, and cost no more than the inferior kind. 

Exclusively at Wanamaker’s. 
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Book Briefs 


(Continued from page 243) 


ing of the depths of human nature is im- 
parted in such verses as “A Woman of 
Samaria,” in which he speaks with ten- 
der pity of the woman who, an outcast 
from society, experiences the bitter pangs 
of remorse. “The Vanished World,” “A 
Persian Love-song,” and similar poems 
lift the reader into the ethereal realms 
of youthful romance and ardent love, and 
he feels in truth that “Breath of life 
and love are one.” 


Voices of Song, The. By James W. 
Foley. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

New poems by a gifted writer who | 
has the real lyrical spirit. 


Woman Who Wouldn’t. By Rose Pas- 
tor Stokes. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 

A picture of real life put into a four- 
act play by the well-known social worker, 
Mrs. Stokes. It is excellent work for 
an unpracticed writer of drama. 


Amateur Circus Life. A new Method 
of Physical Development for Boys and 
Girls. By Ernest Balch. The Macmil- 
lan Company. $1.50. 


A system of physical eulture designed 
to meet the requirements of growing boys 
and girls, and utilizing the circus idea 
to make the exercises interesting and 
fun-provoking. 


Blue China Book, The. By Ada 
Walker Camehl. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
This book contains two hundred very 
fine illustrations. It discusses all man- 
ner of blue china, and all the famous 
collections now in existence. It is a re- 
markable collection of information, care- 
fully arranged and invested with an ap- 

peal to the hearts of all collectors. 


Booklover and His Books, The. By 
Harry Lyman Koopman. The Boston 
Book Company. $2.00. 


These are essays on the physical 
make-up of the ideal book. “Fitness in 
Book Design,” “Print as an Interpreter 
of Meaning,” “The Book Beautiful,” 
“The Clothing of a Book,” “Types and 
Eyes,” are among the themes taken up, 
and each is treated from the point of 
view of a scholar, a librarian, a book- 
lover and a master mechanic in the art 
of book-making. 

The book itself is handsomely made, 
in accordance with the precepts set forth. 
The author is well-known as the Brown 
University librarian, as a writer of verse 
and prose, and as special student of 
types, papers and binding. 


Book of Truth and Facts, The. 
von Frantzius, Chicago. 


Fritz 





A book that aims to give a new view 
of Germany, with the idea of counteract- 
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Fiction 


THE MAN NEXT DOOR 


Love, romance, politics, 


By Emerson Hough 


business, humor and a continuous succession of excit- 


ing events keep your interest at high pitch in this splendid romance of a West- 


erner and his daughter who come to live in a _ fashionable 


Illustrated. 


MAG PYE 


$1.50 net. 


section of Chicago. 


By Baroness Von Hutten 


A subtle, interesting novel of romance and mystery concerning a vanished artist. 


Mag Pye, the little heroine, is a truly delightful 
reader as she did the people in the book. 


JOAN 


character, 


sure to charm 
Illustrated. 


$1.50 net. 


By Amelia E. Barr 


the 


A romance of the English coal mines, relating the story of Joan Darcy and 


*Squire Straon. 


Labor troubles and Joan’scourage and resourcefulness in handling 


them lend added fascination to this clean and wholesome novel. Illustrated. $1.50 net. 


General 


GREAT COMPANIONS 


By Edith Wyatt 


A delightful record of the pleasures Miss Wyatt found in the books of writers 


of genius. $1.50 net 


GREAT INSPIRERS 


By Rev. J. A. Zahm 


A fascinating discussion of woman’sinfluence in two of the great turning points 


of the world’s history. $1.50 net. 


READY ABOUT FEBRUARY 15TH 


SUSAN LENOX 


Her Fall and Rise 
By David Graham Phillips 


No novel of the past decade gives such 


a powerful, courageous picture of Ameri- 
can life, or strikes such a telling blow 
against the most dreadful of our sociai 


conditions. Here it is in its entirety, 
word for word as Mr. Phillips wrote it. 
2 vol. $2.50 net per set. 





HOME MEDICAL ADVISER 
By Kenelm Winslow, M. D. 


Here is a book for the home con- 
taining advice on hundreds of sub- 
jects relating to health and sickness, 
with special emphasis laid upon the 
prevention of 
8 vo. $5.00 net. 


PHYSICALBASIS OF SOCIETY 
By Carl Kelsey 


Showing the various ways in which 
the physical world influences man 
and his social development. 


disease. Illustrated. 


$2.00 net. 


THESE ARE APPLETON BOOKS 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 35 WEST 32nd STREET, NEW YORK 


ing much of the anti-German feelings 
in certain quarters. 


Complete Auction Player. By Flor- 
ence Irwin. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

A study of the newest bridge rules by 
a competent player of the game. Writ- 
ten for popular use it yet has the re- 
liability of unquestionable authority. 


Coneston Classics. E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $1.50 each. 

There are forty-nine volumes of 
these, bound in limp leather and printed 
on India paper. Among them are 
“Bacon’s Essays,” “Lamb’s_ Essays,” 
“Adam Bede,” “Water Babies,” “The 
Child’s Book of Saints,” “Palgrave’s 
Golden Treasury,” “Rab and His Friends,” 
and selections from Shakespeare and 
Ibsen and other dramatists. A very fine 
library collection. 


Faith of Robert Browning, The. 
Edward A. G. Hermann. 
French & Co. 80 cents. 

That the author has found in Brown- 
ing’s works that which satisfies both his 
mental and spiritual nature is at once 
apparent. Because he has entered sym- 
pathetically into the heart of Browning’s 
religious teachings he is well qualified to 


By 
Sherman, 





interpret them to others whom modern 
times have robbed of their faith. 

Briefly summed up, the work is a 
sympathetic and clear interpretation of 
Browning’s religious spirit; it is illu- 
minating to those who are finding it diffi- 
cult to square their religion with science, 
and it is stimulating and inspiring. 


Further Foolishness. By Stephen Lea- 
cock. John Lane Company. $1.25. 

New essays by Leacock, on peace, war, 
politics, literature and love. These are 
delightful diversions for the jaded fic- 
tion reader, and the growing popularity 
of their author’s books shows they are 
being widely appreciated. 


Girlhood and Character. By Mary E. 
Moxcey. The Abingdon Press. $1.50. 

For leaders, teachers and parents of 
girls, this book takes up the laws of 
physical and mental growth and discusses 
character formation in a practical but 
inspiring way. A splendid book to help 
young girls. 


Gospel In Art. By Albert Edward 
Bailey. The Pilgrim Press. $3.00. 

A study of famous religious paintings, 
with many beautiful reproductions. This 
is a book that the layman can appreciate 
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RITERS, professional or amateur, like THe Epiror, the 

every-other-Saturdlay journal of information for literary 
workers. THE EpITor is now in its twenty-second consecutive year 
of publication. 


| ese the days when Jack London, Mary Roberts Rinehart, Peter 
Clark Macfarlane, Albert Ligelow Paine, etc., were unknown 
aspirants, writers have made Tne Epitor a great exchange through 
which they have transferred to one another the results of their valu- 
able experiences. 


ARY Roberts Rinehart has said: “THE Eprtor ‘helped to start 
me, cheered me when I was down, and led me in the straight 
path until I was able to walk alone.” 


ACK LONDON has said: “The first number of THe Eprtror I read aroused 

in me a great regret for all my blind waste of energy. I may not tell a 

hundredth part of what I learned from Tur Eprror, but I may say that it 
taught me how to solve the stamp and landlady problems.” 


[‘ addition to practical, inspiriting articles on artistic and business phases 
of the art-trade of writing, THe Epitor prints each fortnight news of 
markets for all kinds of literary material. 


P-TO-DATE news of photoplay markets and of opportunities to sell 
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scripts is a feature. 
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and from which the general reader may 
derive much enjoyment as well as no 
small amount of useful information. 


Handy Guide for Beggars, A. By 
Vachel Lindsay. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.25. 

A collection of prose and verse, the 
record of explorations in Florida, Georgia, 


| North Carolina, New Jersey and Penn- 


sylvania. A wonderful tramping trip 
made by the vagabond poet who hates 
cities, shuns money and baggage, but has 
a great time in the big, free out-doors. 


Hope of the Great Community, The. 
By Josiah Royce. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 

In the death of Dr. Josiah Royce, a 
professor in Harvard University, the 
country lost one of its profoundest think- 
ers and most vigorous writers. In the 
last two years of his life he took a great 


| interest in the European war and al- 


though for a while he was moderate in 


| his expression of views in favor of the 
| Allies, he became alarmed at the exhibi- 


tions of German “frightfulness,” and the 
sinking of the “Lusitania” was to him 
an outrage of such inexpressible horror 
that he no longer employed any reserve 


| in his classes or in public utterances. 


Six of his public utterances on the 
subject have just been collected in a 
small volume and it is of interest that 


| the last of these was given in Philadel- 


phia. Dr. Royce believed in the reign of 
law, in the essentials of justice, in the 
dominating force of ethics as well as in 
the principles of Christianity. Many 
have spoken about the “Lusitania,” but 
none with greater force than he. His 
second address, on the anniversary of 


| the sinking, is likely to remain as one 


| literary history of the War. 


| His whole idea was to make 


of the permanent contributions to the 
Dr. Royce 
was not in the least moved by hatred. 
human 
brotherhood a dominating force in the 


| world. The book is one of unusual in- 
| terest, particularly as it now comes as a 


voice from the dead. 


Indiana Authors. By Minnie Olcott 
Williams. The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
$1.25. 

This is a book of selections from the 


writings of every prominent and some 


less well-known Indiana authors. There 


| are sections from George Ade, Riley, 
| Beveridge, Sarah K. Bolton, Mary Cath- 


erwood, Annie Fellows Johnston, Sam 
McCoy, Booth Tarkington, Lew Wallace 
and many more. It is an interesting vol- 
ume—especially from the Indiana point 


| of view. 


| Churchill King. 


It’s All in a Day’s Work. By Henry 
Macmillan Company. 
50 cents. 

What a different interpretation Dr. 
King, president of Oberlin College, gives 
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of this common quotation used so lightly | 


but in reality of such a comprehensive 
nature! To many persons it means, “It 
comes in the course of business,” but do 
we consider that vicissitudes and tribu- 
lations of any variety whatsoever belong 
“in the day’s work,” or do only the 
blessings and “high colors” belong in the 
daily scheme of life? Can we truthfully 


say, as in the Scriptures, “I have learned | 
in whatsoever state I am, therein to be | 


content”? Or “Forgetting the things 
which are behind, and stretching for- 
ward to the things which are before, I 
press on toward the goal”? 

This is unquestionably a 
work” which cannot be lightly passed 
over and soon forgotten. 


Japanese Conquest of American Opin- 
ion, The. By Montaville Flowers. George 
H. Doran Company. $1.50. 


Keen minds in this country are all 
sensing the Japanese problem as preg- 
nant with danger for the United States. 
This is a complete presentation of the 
two great bodies of argument for and 
against Japanese naturalization. It is 
especially valuable for its brilliant ex- 


“thoughtful | 





planation of such national-accepted fal- | 


lacies as the “melting pot” theory of 
race breeding, etc. 


Myrtle Reed Cook Book, The. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

Myrtle Reed, under the name of “Olive 
Green,” wrote many cook books. The 


G.. P. 


new volumes gathers together a large | 
variety of recipes in every department | 
of cooking. Here are many novel ideas | 


for the tired housewife. 


New Ideals in Business. By Ida M. 


Tarbell. The Macmillan Company. $1.75. 


Miss Tarbell’s study of the progress of 
business is the result of long research 
and very earnest work in investigating 
business conditions. Her earlier work on 
Standard Oil has contributed to the fund 


of business knowledge which she pos- | 


sesses, and she uses this knowledge | 


from which to draw her conclusions as | 


set forth in this book. 


Of Water and the Spirit. By Margaret 


Prescott Montagu. E. Dutton and Co. 


50 cents. 


This remarkable little tale, founded 


upon the War, first appeared in “The 
Atlantic Monthly.” 
American woman, a little dressmaker 
from the South, who was in Europe when 
the Germans invaded Belgium, and gave 
her services to the soldiers on the field 
in the midst of the awful battles. How 
the sights she saw, and the things that 
circumstances forced her to do, changed 


It is the story of an | 


the whole trend of her life is shown in | 


the story, together with the wonderful 
revelation of the actuality and nearness 


of God which came to in the midst of the | 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


Have You the Ability 
to Earn More Money? 


Lyceum and Chautauqua Attractions 
Earn up to $1,000.00 a Week 


Lecturers, Readers, Vocalists, Musicians, Concert 
Companies, Receive up to $10,000 per Week 


If you have ability as Speaker, Entertainer, Singer, Musician, etc., send 
full information and ask for opportunities open, when you send your subscrip- 
tion to THE LYCEUM WORLD. There is a great demand for talented, 
unique ability and personality in this field. 


Lyceum Representatives Earn $10,000.00 in Six Months 


Some earn more during the “Seasons.” The field is growing larger, and 
now embraces 3000 Lecture Courses; 15,000 Chautauquas, attended by 18,000,000 
people, patronizing at least 200,000 sessions. 





Many well-bred, intelligent, educated men and 
women find it a delight to act as representatives and 
meet the committeemen of lecture courses and Chau- 
tauquas. The work is pleasant and some have made 
as high as $10,000.00’ in six months without much ef- 
fort. Teachers, ministers and other professional men 
and women are pleased to do this work, and many 
cultured people are wanted. State your experience, 
time you can give, age, etc., and make application. 


The Lyceum World 


ARTHUR E. GRINGLE, Editor, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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INSTRUCTION 
ENLIGHTENMENT | 
ENTER eine 











It is an absolutely independent Lyceum Maga- 
zine, containing the ablest discussions on Literary, 
Musical, Entertainment, Oratorical and Reform sub- 
jects. It gives those hints which make the effective Public Speaker, After- 
dinner, Commencement and Special Occasion Orator, and the pleasing Reciter 
and Musician, while it broadens and uplifts all life through its varied literary 
articles, which during the year will include subjects not discussed in such a 
manner elsewhere. 


TWO FEATURES NOW RUNNING: 


“THE MAN BEHIND THE MASK”—A discussion of the Pseudo- 
Shakespearean Dramas and the identity of the concealed author. By the Hon. 
Moye Wicks, past master of English Composition, accomplished scholar and 
eminent lawyer, who will give an insight, into the political, diplomatic, and 
literary conditions which prevailed in the “spacious days of great Elizabeth,” 
and bring undiscovered facts to bear upon the Baconian authorship. This 
series, begun in May, will run twelve issues. Those who subscribe now can 
have back numbers free—as long as present supply lasts. 


“MAN THE MACHINE”—Articles on Health, Happiness, and Prosperity, 
showing how to grow younger with the years, and what foods, drinks, exer- 
cises (including full explanation of the Candler-Gringle System of Physical 
Culture) to use to cure and prevent diseases. These articles by Prof. Walter 
H. Candler are alone worth many times price of subscription. 











VERY SPECIAL OFFER.—Those who send one dollar for a year’s sub- 
scription will receive THE LYCEUM WORLD from now until December 
FREE, making the subscription to begin with the January, 1917, issue. No 
free copies; samples 15c. 





THE LYCEUM WORLD, Arthur E. Gringle, Editor, 
Indianapolis, Ind., Dept. B 


For inclosed $1.00 send THE LYCEUM WORLD one year from January, 
1917, and all copies from present issue until then, to: 
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Imperishable 
Columbia Medallion 
Portraits 


THEY LAST FOR ALL TIME 


Copied from your OWN pictures 
Y 


Your pictures returned uninjured 





Medallion in Steel finish with Frame No. 202, $1.75 
| Sepia .. No. 202, $2.00 
* Water-Colors No, 202, $2.25 


OLUMBIA Medallions are imper- 
ee ishable, being mounted on enameled 

metal, and can be washed just like 
an ivory miniature. 


We copy from any SIZE photograph, 
cabinet, postal-card, kodak, tintype or 
religious picture and enlarge or reduce 
same to the size of Columbia Medallions 
6% inches round. 


Columbia Medallions are made in three 
different finishes : 


Steel-tone. Black and white 
Sepia. Golden brown 
Water-colors. Hand painted 


When ordering water-colors give color of hair, eyes, 
and clothing. A bust Medallion can be made from a 
full size photograph. A group picture can be made 
at an additional charge of 25 cents. Frames may be 


ordered in Rose Gold or Oxidized Silver finish and 
They have easels to stand 


quality is guaranteed. 
and rings for hanging. 





Medallion in Steel finish with Frame No. 246, $3.00 
Sepia No. 246, $3.25 
“* Water-Colors “No, 246, $3.50 


Send your pictures by FIRST CLASS MAIL 
with Post-Office, Express Money Order or 
Bank Draft. Medallions will be finished in 
about two weeks and returned to you 
carriage charges prepaid. 


Orders can be sent thru 
JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA PA. 
or direct to 


The COLUMBIA PORTRAIT CO. 
716-726 W. Madison St. CHICAGO ILL. 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


bursting of shells. 
told, and is very impressive. 


Old Christmas. By Washington Irv- 
ing. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


A handsome gift edition of this well- 
loved classic with beautiful illustrations 
in color. 


Pleasure of an Absentee Landlord, 
The. With other essays. By Samuel 
McChord Crothers. Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.25. 

A new collection of wise and witty 
essays by the prince of American essay- 
ists. Most of these are collected from 
the “Atlantic Monthiy” to which Dr. 
Crothers is a regular contributor. One 
of the most delightful of the newspapers 
is “The Charm of Seventeenth Century 
Prose,” while one of the most entertaining 
is “The Gregariousness of Minor Poets.” 


Practical Book of Early American 
Arts and Crafts, The. By Harold Don- 
aldson Eberlein and Abbot McClure. J. 
B. Lippincott Company. 

This handsome book covers a field in 
which the amateur collector with but lit- 
tle money to spend upon his or her. hobby 
may have a great deal of pleasure. The 
authors are those who wrote “The Practi- 
cal Book of Period Furniture,” which 
stands supreme as the guide to the fur- 
niture collector. This new one is writ- 
ten, arranged and illustrated in the same 
brilliant and useful manner. 

Our forefathers knew how to make 


variety, whether their medium was sil- 
ver, glass, wood, iron, pewter, or paint. 
Who has not enjoyed rummaging in an 


old attic and unearthing quaint candle | 


sticks, mugs or china which belonged 


to those forefathers who lived in a more | 
quaint but in a no less comfortable way | 


than we do today. From the pages and 
illustrations of this volume all rum- 
magers whether they be of the attic or 
antique shop kind, of the professional or 
amateur type will obtain trustworthy 
guidance and stimulus. The work rep- 
resents wide research and original knowl- 
edge in all lines of the multiform artis- 
tic production, with the result that, the 
whole is presented in a manner rivalled 
by no other publication. 

Products of the decorative arts afford 
the visible evidence of man’s progress in 
civilization. If we would fully know 
what manner of men and women laid the 
foundation of our country, it is of im- 
portance to emphasize the factors of their 
social existence rather than the political 
and military happenings. The homely, 
quiet forces are illustrated in the arts 
and thus, the volume is a treasure house 
for the true historian as well as for the 
collector. 


The tale is simply | 














ANTHONY AND HERO 
AND EPIC POEMS 


By SIMMIE 


Oh such a spectacle! Look! Look! He was wise 
Who first suggested uniforms for soldiers 

For while formidable to the enemy 

They inspire a friend. 


Look! See how more 
imposing 

Than the citizens and yet, they are but people. 

And the martial music makes one almost 

Wish for foes. 


sdutveineaaainaneliaes 
F. SIMON, Publisher 
86 Congress Avenue - - New Haven, Conn. 
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Short-Story Writing 

Acourse of forty lessonsin the history form, 
structure and vriges of the 

taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, Editor 
of TheWriter'’sMonthly. Overone hundred 
Home Study Courses under Professors in Har- 
vard, Brown, Cornell and leading colleges. 

250-Page Catalog Free. Write Today. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Dr. Esenwein DEPT, 250. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


6é > 9? 
HEAVEN AND HELL 
The most startling of the profound writings of 
SWEDENBORG, the renowned theologian, 
philosopher and scientist. Big 632 
page book treating of the Life c. 
after Death, sent without further 
cost or obligation on receipt of 5c. Write for 
complete list of publications. 
THE AMERICAN SWEDENBORG 
PRINTING & PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
Room 772, 3 West 29th Street. New York 











TheWriter’s Monthly 


beautiful, and useful things of a vast | 


Edited by J. Berg Esenwein 


| A magazine of real help for all who write 


Here is a fresh bun- 
dle of inspiration and 
clear-headed, author- 
itative direction for 


Fiction 
Verse 
Humor 
Journalism 


Drama 
Photoplay 
Vaudeville 
Public Speaking 


all who would know 
the literary market 
and how to write 
whatthe editors want. 


Carolyn Wells says: ‘By far the best maga- 
zine of its kind because it is practical. 
So many aids to authors are vague and 
vistonary in tone, but the advice in THE 
WRITER’S MONTHLY is always 
clear, concise and to the point. It is written 
by people who have something to say and 
know how to say it. For this reason it 


achieves its end where others fail.” 


Single copies, 15 cents; yearly 
subscription, $1.00 


THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 
Box B- - SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Prevention of Disease, The. By | 
Kenelm Winslow. W. B. Saunders Com- 
pany. $1.75. 

This is a popular treatise on keeping 
well by a former assistant professor of 
| Comparative Therapeutics at the Har- 


CAS H’s 


WASH TRIMMINGS 


The ideal trimming 


es alae | vard Medical School. It is a book for 
dren’s | every household; in it the home folks 
summer | will find many excellent suggestions for | 
dresses. | avoiding conditions which produce dis- | 
Colors | ease and for coping with incipient cases | 
are guar- ; | of disease. 
anteed f/f), | 
FAST. | Red Cross in France, The. By Gran- | 
A large ville Barker. George H. Doran Com- | 
variety of a pany. $1.00. 


styles and 


colors as 


To a large degree “The Red Cross in 
| France” is an outward manifestation | 
of America’s sympathy for the French 
nation in her hour of need. Granville 
Barker, actor, playwright and author, dis- | 
plays the true genius of the dramatist in 
this vivid record of the Red Cross work. 

| Mr. Choate’s enthusiastic introduction is 

| indicative of the book’s importance. 


can be seen at the 
John Wanamaker’s 
stores. 

Write to 


J.& J. CASH, Ltd. 


Manufacturers 
SOUTH NORWALK 
Connecticut 
622 Chestnut Street 
For their catalogue of 
trimmings, frillings, 

woven names, etc. 





Slavery of Prostitution. A Plea for | 
Emancipation. By Maude E. Miner. The | 
Macmillan Company. $1.50. 


A splendid handling of a subject which 
| for many years was criminally left un- 
touched, but which, when once opened up, 
was mishandled by most of those who 
undertook to discuss it. Miss Miner has 
had years of experience as a probation 





THE BOTTLE 


serves you right—food 
or drink—hot without 
fire—cold without ice 


HERMOS has 





Do Business by Mail 


wok’ le, with accurate lists of prose 
catalogue aoa heat aye 


oH, on 6,000 national mailing sing Siete, 999 99% 


War ay ‘al Mize Wealthy Men 
Cheese Box Mfrs. Axle Grease Mfrs. 
Shoe Retailers Auto Owners 
amar Tin Can Mfrs. 
Farmers, Etc. 
Write for this valuable reference book; also 
prices and samples of fac-simile letters. 
‘Hove us write or revise your Sales Leteers, 


Ross-Gould, 808-J Olive St. 


Ross-Gould 


Mailing 
RaistsS St.Louis 


> ac Who prefer 
Ladies to use a nice 
quality of stationary for 


their correspondence 
should i inquire for Crane’s 


Ladies’ Noite Papers and 


Envelopes. 


Sold by all Stationers in a variety 
of tints and surfaces. Manufactured 
and supplied to the trade by 


Z. & W. M. CRANE 


DALTON MASS., U. S. A. 








officer in connection with the night court, | 


and has made earnest investigation and 
research along scientific lines. 


Stray Birds. By Rabindranath Tagore. 


|The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 


This is an artistic little volume devoted 
to selections from the works of the poet- 
philosopher, Tagore. These sayings are 


| seraps of wisdom that embody the funda- 


mental principles of the doctrines that 
Tagore teaches, and the volume is made 


| as a gift book with exquisite decorations 


and a picture in color by that artist-in- 
terpreter of the East, Willy Pogany. 


War Bread. By Edward Eyre Hunt. 
Henry Holt & Co. $2.00. 


Mr. Hunt was the American Delegate | 


to the Commission for the Relief of the 
Belgians in charge of the Province of 
Antwerp. His experiences as recounted 
in this book are full of terrible revela- 
tions—they make up one of the most 
significant pictures of the deprivations of 
the War that we have been given. 


Ye Towne Gossip. 
KC Rh 
field & Co. 


(Third series). By 
(Kenneth C. Beaton). Duf- 


Very clever skits the popularity of | 
| which in newspaper form has justified 


book publication. Here is real humor in 
small but very effective doses. 





become as much of 
a necessity for the modern home 
as the stove or the refrigerator. 


Those who now use some 
Thermos product realize its re- 
markable value and as a matter 
of course add other Thermos 
products. 


The owner of a Thermos Bottle 
buys a Thermos Carafe for the 
library or bed room, a Thermos 
Lunch Kit for the children, and 
a Thermos Motor Restaurant for 
the automobile outings. 

Those who are not now enjoying the 
many advantages of being able to 
have beverages or food instantly 
ready, hot or cold as desired, are 


missing much of the pleasure and 
convenience of life. 


And Thermos is within the reach of 
every one! 


Prices are from $1.50 to $50. 


All temperature retaining bottles are NOT Thermos. 
There are many i-ritations but only one real, genuine 
Thermos. Reliable d-alers are proud ti show you the 
THERMOS trademark plainly stamped onevery piece. 


Keeps hot 24 hours 
Keeps cold 72 hours 


American Thermos Bottle Co. 
35-37 W. 31st Street, NEW YORK 


IN CANADA: TORONTO 
FACTORY: NORWICH, CONN. 
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ADVERTISING SECTION 


Has Your Family a Coat-of-Arms? 


If so, the Wanamaker Art Stationery 
Section can be of service to you. 


The heraldic art is an important one in its every 
branch. Not only are experience and conscientious 
effort needed in the proper tracing of the arms, but 
—these being established—the services of a skilled 
engraver are required for the proper reproduction of 
the design, whether it be for seal, die or book plate. 
In this capacity the Stationery Section of the John 
Wanamaker Store is ready to serve any who wish to 
consult it. 


We can furnish a copy of your coat-of-arms, hand- 
painted in heraldic colors, on cardboard, envelope size, 
for $5; if painted on a large card suitable for framing, 
$15 to $35, according to the size of the painting. The 
painting, framed, makes a beautiful and valuable 
present for Easter or birthday. 


We make coats-of-arms into jewelry, such as brooch 
pins, watch fobs, cuff buttons, etc., enameled in colors 
on gold or silver. 


Solid 14-kt. gold fob charm, enameled in colors.. $25. 
Sterling silver fob charm, enameled in colors.... 10. 
14-kt. gold brooch pin, enameled in colors 15. 
Sterling silver brooch pin, enameled in colors... 8.50 
14-kt. gold cuff links, oval, enameled in colors... 20. 
Sterling silver cuff links, enameled in colors 


Estimates furnished on request for such special 
work on gold and silver as coats-of-arms applied to 
matchboxes, cigarette cases or pocketbooks. Coats-of- 
arms or crests may be cut on seal rings, or engraved 
on steel for stamping or illuminating note paper. 


Any coat-of-arms desired may be furnished, if the 
family owned one in earlier times. 


Stationery Section 


A Woman Wants Her Handbag 
to Suit the Occasion 


When she goes shopping she wants a practical bag of moderate 
size; if she goes to business each day, she will find a conservative 
style, in good leather, best for the purpose. 


Handbags of soft black pin-seal leather in gathered and plain 
effects, with moire and fancy silk linings; some are fitted with inner 
coin compartments and may be had in many sizes, from a small dress 
or calling size, up to the large, roomy shopping or business shape; 
$2.50, $3, $3.50 and $5 are the prices. All are unusually good values, 
because of the present high prices of leather. 


JOHN WANAMAKER PHILADELPHIA 
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